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200,000 CHICAGO 
WOMEN REGISTER 


Enormous Number of New 
Voters Swarm to Polling Places 
on First Opportunity 


Nearly 200,000 women swarmed to 
the polling places of Chicago on Feb. 
3, and took advantage of their first 
opportunity to register. They set- 
tled for that city the argument that 
women will not use the vote if they 
it. Their registration was pre 
paratory to the aldermanic nomina 
contest of Feb. 24, which will 
be followed by the aldermanic 
tion on April 7. 

Mistakes were few, and in the opin 
ion of many of the judges and clerks 
they were no greater than mistakes 
which have been made by men on 
every registration day. Many wom 
en of advanced age registered, 
eral ectogenarians among them. 

Women Not Afraid to Give Age 

The requirement that women must 
state their which 


have 


tions 


elec- 


sev 


ages, was expected 


to be a cause of some awkwardness 
proved to have been overrated as a 
stumbling block. Women gave their 


ages without any effort to keep those 
from hearing. 

Polling places were made clean and 
attractive, flowers were not wanting. 
and, as a rule, the men election offi- 
cials refrained from smoking. 

The large number of women who 
turned out is the more remarkable 
as there will be another registration 
day before the April elections—St. 
Patrick’s Day, March 17. ; 

Scores of business women on their 
way to work were among those reg- 
istering early. Many women accom- 
panied their husbands to the places 
of registration, and all seemed 
pleased at the opportunity of becom- 
ing registered voters. 

Women Serve as Election Officials 

Acting as judges and clerks of elec- 
the first time in the history 
approximately 700 wom 
ussisted in registering the 
With the purpose of getting 
a big registration, suffrage 
polled nearly all the 1,372 
voting precincts in the city. Nearly 
50,000 women, organized under polit- 
ical parties, non-partisan suffrage as- 
sociations and women’s clubs, worked 
to get the names of the unorganized 
women on the registration books. 


in earshot 


tion for 
of Chicago, 
en new 
voters. 
women 


leaders 


Stations for Babies 

“Baby stations,” where mothers 
could leave their children while reg- 
istering, were maintained in several 
wards by suffrage leaders and politi- 
cal organizations. Mothers who did 
not want to leave their babies at one 
of the nurseries were supplied with a 
trained nurse, who watched over the 
household while the mother went to 
register. 

Trained nurses were in charge of 
all the stations, and at least one nur- 
sery was fitted as a _ kindergarten, 
with toys for the older children, Au- 
tomobiles carrying nurses went to 
the homes of women who felt that 
they could not leave their children, 
and carried them and their children 
to the registration booths. While 
the mothers were registering the 
nurses cared for the babies. 

Mrs. Harrison Registers 

Mayor Carter H. Harrison, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Harrison, their cook, 
housemaid and chauffeur, came to 
register in a basement on Barry ave- 
nue. 

“I shall certainly vote election 
day,’ Mrs. Harrison said. “I believe 
in the doctrine of equal rights for all 
and special privileges for none.” 

The little cigar store at No. 1133 
North State street never had been 
the scene of so remarkable a gather- 
ing in its history. Neither had the 
chilly garage at No. 18 East Goethe 
street, nor the carpet store at No 


(Continued on Page 43.) 


Courtesy of the Maryland Suffrage News. 
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WILSON REFUSES 
WORKING WOMEN 


Deputation of Toilers Make Stir- 
ring Plea, but President Says 
Party Must Act 





President Wilson gave an interview 
on Feb. 2 to a delegation of five hun- 
working women who asked for 
assistance in winning them the 


dred 
his 
vote. 
The demonstration was arranged by 
the Congressional Union. Women 
workers from many States told of the 
hardships, the privations, the discrim- 
inations that women meet with in all 
the different fields of labor. In voices 
often choked with emotion, the five 
speakers recited a tale of modern in- 
dustry which, they said, knew no chiv- 
alry, in which the old and young 
women worked side by side with men 
for inadequate wages and under con- 
ditions that undermined health. Rep- 
tesentatives of the™weavers, the laun- 
dresses, the cap makers, the hat mak- 


ers, and other trades addressed the 
President. Mrs. Glendower Evans of 
Boston, one of the most prominent 


workers for a minimum wage, intro- 
dused them in turn, and each present- 
ed a plea from her own viewpoint. 

“I don’t have to make a speech to 
you,” said Miss Rose Winslow, of the 
weavers, who stood beside the Presi- 
dent in the group, “and I am so ner- 
vous that I could not make one if I 
wanted to—because I don’t address 
Presidents every day—” 


“They are human just like every- 
body else,” interjected the President 
with a smile. 

“That is what makes it possible for 
me.to speak to you,” went on Miss 
Winslow, “because I know you are 
human, just as are the rest of ‘Us. 
You have a heart and a mind, and 
know what conditions we are working 
under. As you know, in many cases, 
it is the sanitarium or the street—and 


(Concluded on Page 43,) 








HOUSE DEMOCRATS 
REFUSE ACTION 


Party Caucus Says Suffrage is 
Only State Issue—Deny Spe- 
cial Committee 


The Democratic members of the Na- 


House of Representatives in 
Feb. 
by 
to 


ot 


tional 


caucus the night of defeated 
Congressman 
instruct the 
the Rules 


Committee to recommend the creation 


the motion offered 


Raker of California 


Democratic members 


of a special House Committee on 


equal suffrage, and adopted a substi- 


tute motion offered by Congressman 
Heflin of Alabama, declaring that 


woman suffrage was a State and not a 
National issue. 

Prior to the caucus, according to 
press reports, a movement Was Sstart- 
ed among Democratic members of the 
House not to attend, and thus, 
breaking a quorum, prevent action, 
but Representative Oscar W. Under- 
wood, the of the Demo- 
crats, called a conference of the 


by 


floor leader 
ma- 
jority leaders, and told them that the 
suffrage question no longer be 
but met 
The other leaders agreed 


could 


evaded, must be squarely. 


with him, 
but nevertheless only 180 of the 290 
Democrats were in attendance. 
It was a lively caucus. Representa- 
tive Raker presented his resolution in 
favor of creating a House Committee 
on Suffrage, declaring that the magni- 
tude of the demanded the 
action, and pointing out that the Sen- 
ate had such a committee. 

Then Representative Heflin of Ala- 
bama offered and urged his substitute, 
which read: 

“It is the seuse of this caucus that 
the question of suffrage is a State and 
not a Federal question.” 

Mr. Heflin argued that the matter of 
suffrage was one that affected the 
States as individual units of the gov- 
ernment. He said that in the constitu. 

(Continued on Page 42.) 
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PLEDGE SUPPORT 
Great Tri-State Grain Growers’ | 
Convention Endorses Suffrage. | 
Only One Man Opposes 
unl 


annual 





The Tri-State Grain-Growers’ 
vention, 
meeting, lately held in Fargo, North | 
Dakota, 


in this 


at its sixteenth 


endorsed equal suffrage, and | 
respect followed the action of 
great State held in 
Dakota The 


dorsement of 


every gathering 


North this season. en 


the Grain Growers wil’ 


mean much when the amendment! 


fall. | 
lively | 


comes up for a vote this 
The 


discussion. 


question precipitated a 
Those who spoke against 
the adoption of the resolution, how- 
ever, said they were not opposed to | 
equal suffrage, but opposed action on! 
the ground that it would be a viola 
tion of the time-honored rule of the 
society not to let politics enter the 
deliberations of the convention. Sev- 
women present immediately dis 
posed of this argument by pointing 
out that the convention had just en-) 
dorsed President Worst of the Agri: | 
cultural College for U. S. Senator 
The victory was soon won, and the 
Farge Courier-News says: “It is said | 
that many who opposed woman suf- |} 
frage heretofore are now convinced | 
that they were wrong, and that when | 
it comes to politics they have nothing 
on the women after all.” 

A few days before the official en | 
dorsement and after a speech by Mrs 
Grace Wilbur Trout, president of the | 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association. | 
Governor Hanna took a vote of the 
vast audience in the Fargo Audi- 
torium on the _ suffrage question.) 
There were not less than 2,000 farm- 
ers present, and only one man voted | 
against suffrage. 


eral 


The address of Mrs. Trout was the|}the Woman’s 


first ever delivered by a woman be- 
fore the convention. She spoke of 


the-struggle of the women of Illinois League of 


to get the ballot and the methods 


| promptly declared him 


| and 


| informed 











JERSEY ASSEMBLY 
FAVORS 49 TO 4 


Overwhelming Vote Given Suf 
frage in Lower House—Op- 
ponent Assails Women 


By the overwhelming vote of 49 to 
{, the New Jersey Assembly passed on 


4 
red 


} the resolution providing for an 


amendment to the State constitution 
giving women the right to vote. 

The four who voted against the 
amendment were Democrats. One of 
them, Assemblyman Charles A. Nut- 
ting of Essex County, violently at- 
tacked Mrs. Everett Colby and Mrs. 


Medill McCormick. Speaker Beekman 
out of order 
He appealed from the 
chair’s ruling, but the other members 
unanimously supported the Speaker, 
Nutting’ was forced to take his 


each time. 


seat. 





Women municipal prisoners. in 


Kansas City, Mo., will be permitted 
to spend their days of detention in 
poultry-raising, butter-making, gar- 
dening and other farm pursuits, as 
the City Council has appropriated 
money for a municipal farm for wom- 
en. 

A special despatch from Vienna 
1ys that the Austrian premier has 


the leaders of the German 
parties in the Bohemian 
Diet that the Austrian Government 
proposes to alter the Bohemian con- 
stitution in such a way as to enfran- 


and Czech 


'chise women. 





they used to gain the place which 
they now hold as the first suffrage 
stronghold east of the Mississippi. 

In addition to the Grain Growers, 
Christian Temperance 
Union, the Educational Convention 
the Progressive Republican 
North . Dakota all have 
voted for the emancipation of women. 


and 
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UNSEXED 





By Berton Braley 





"It doesn’t unsex her to toil in a fac- 


tory 
Minding the looms from the dawn 
till the night; 
To deal with a schoolful of children 
refractory 
Doesn’t unsex her in anyone’s sight; 
Work in a store—where her back 
aches inhumanly— 
Doesn’t unsex her at all, you will 
note, 
But think how exceedingly rough and 
unwomanly 
Woman would be if she happened to 
vote! 


To sweat in a laundry that’s torrid 
and torrider 
Doesn’t subtract from her womanly 


charm; 
And scrubbing the flags in an echoing 
corridor 
Doesn’t unsex her—so where is the 
harm? 


It doesn’t unsex her to nurse us with 
bravery, 
Loosing death’s hand from its grip 
on the throat; 
But ah! how the voices grow quivery, 
quavery, 
Wailing: “Alas, ‘twill unsex her to 
vote!” 


She’s feminine still when she juggles 
the crockery, 
Bringing you blithely the order you 


give; 
Toil in a sweatshop where life is a 
mockery 
Just for the pittance on which she 
can live— 
That doesn’t seem to unsex her a par- 
ticle. 
“Labor is noble’—so somebody 
wrote 


But ballots are known as a dangerous 
article, 

Woman's unsexed if vou give her 

the vote! 

The Progressive Republicans in 
North Dakota have endorsed woman 
suffrage. 

One thousand newsboys welcomed 
Judge Ben. Ll. Lindsey and his bride 
on their arrival in Denver last week. 

Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer is now help- 
ing Miss Blackwell as secretary and 


us assistant on the Woman's Journal. 


More than half of the 25,000 signa- 
tures needed to submit the woman suf- 
frage amendment in Missouri have 
been secured, according to Mrs. Wal- 
ter McNab Miller of Columbia, presi- 
dent of the Missouri W. S. A. 





All the women, from Eve down to 
Mrs. Pankhurst, have not equalled 
the lynching in one year in our own 
country, and the lynchers are not 
even arrested, says a correspondent of 
the New York Tribune. 

The Minority Republican Commit- 
tee struggled with the equal suffrage 
proposition for two hours and then 
rejected it. As almost everything 


else in the State has endorsed equal 


suffrage the Minority Republicans 
must feel lJonesome.—Bruce (S. D.) 
Herald. 

Mrs. Eva M. Murphy of Goodland, 
Kan., will be a candidate for the Pro- 
gressive nomination for Congress 
from the Sixth Kansas District. She 
will make her campaign largely on 


the national prohibition amendment. 
Mrs. Murpliy’s children are grown up 
and her husband approves of her can- 
didacy. 


January has been the banner month 
in sales of suffrage literature at Na- 
tional Headquarters, 505 Fifth avenue. 
Never before has its record been even 
approached. Net receipts for litera- 
ture were $2,000. Since practically all 
the literature handled is leaflets and 
pamphlets at from one to ten cents, 
this figure means a great deal, and in- 
dicates how the interest in suffrage Is 
increasing. 





The Philadelphia Press says of 
“Plain Facts About a Great Evil,” by 
Christabel Pankhurst: “The book 
deals in a straight-from-the-shoulder 
fashion with the two most prevalent 
varieties of social disease. The au- 
thor not only tells in plain, unvar- 
nished terms just what the direct 
physical effects on the individual are, 
but arraigns the Hidden Scourge, the 
real obstacle in women’s struggle for 
equality. The one real and practical 
cure, Miss Pankhurst believes, is a 
single standard of morality for both 
men and women, or, to quote her slo- 
gan from the introduction, “Votes for 
Women and Chastity for Men.” 
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One of the most striking plays yet 
written on the white-slave question 
is “Peach Bloom,” by Northrop 
Morse. It is dedicated “To the un- 
numbered thousands of girls who 
have suffered through ignorance.” 

Hildegarde Morris, the daughter of 
a professor in a country town, is 
visiting friends in the city with her 
mother. The first act shows her as 
a fearless, enthusiastic, generous- 
hearted girl, looking forward with de- 
light to the coming celebration of her 
seventeenth birthday, and adoring 
with a child’s hero-worship her cousin 
Eric Hamilton, who has taught her 
to ride and play tennis, and “to hit 
the bulls-eye at twenty paces with a 
revolver.” Eric is in love with her, 
but is forbidden by the elders to tell 
her so, partly because they think her 
too young, partly because they wish 
him first to break off his friendship 
with Lippley, a dissipated man of 
fashion, from whose dinners Eric has 
several times back the worse 
for wine. Erie promises to go there 
no more after one dinner to which he 
is pledged; and tells them that he has 
loved Hildegarde all his life, and has 
been true to her from boyhood up. 


come 


Mrs. Morris consults her friend, 
Mrs, Prescott, as to the wisdom of 
telling Hildegarde something more 


of life than she now knows. She has 
explained to Hildegarde the meaning 
but told her 
anything about the wickedness in the 


of wifehood, has never 


world. Hildegarde’s father has been 


urging that so pretty a girl ought to 


be-put on her guard against the 
white slavers. Mrs. Prescott dis 
suades her: “Knowledge of evil woula 
come as a terrible shock to Hilde 


She is so radiant in her 
* Preserve the peach 
bloom while you can. It never comes 
Mrs. Oakes, who is engaged 
in rescue and gives 


garde now. 


innocence! * 


again.” 
work, drops in, 


Mrs. Morris such an account of the 
many devices used to ensnare young 
girls that she determines to warn 


But mean- 
Hildegarde has slipped out to 
send a shawl by parcel post to’ her 
old nurse—and she not come 
back. 

The day is rainy, and a well-dressed 
woman asks Hildegarde to let her 
walk home under her’ umbrella. 
Hildegarde, kind and _ unsuspicious, 
goes with her to the very door of 
her house, on a deserted street; and 
is suddenly and dragged in- 
side. She that she is to 
held cannot 
conceive of reason 


Hildegarde without delay. 
While 


does 


seized 
supposes 
ransom, 
any 


be for 


as she 
other 


should 


for 
which anyone kidnap her. 
the idea, and 
patient till her 
Heartbroken to think 
anxiety, Hildegarde 
promises Jurgen, a footman, a large 
sum to let her out at once. He agrees 
to do it if get the help of 


Rosie, one of Madame’'s girls who is 


“Madame” encourages 
her 


ransom comes, 


exhorts to be 


of her parents’ 


he can 


“soft.” He lets Rosie into the room 
where Hildegarde is held prisoner, 
and they concert a plan of escape. 
They are interrupted by Dolly, a 


hardened girl who is Madame’s right 


hand Rosie hides in an _ inner 
room. Dolly eats up the dinner 
on a tray which Hildegarde re- 


fused to touch, diverts herself with 
Hildegarde’s innocence and her art- 
less ideas about ransom, and tells her 
that when a girl once tried to get 
away before her ransom came, she 
was caught and terribly beaten, as 
well as another girl who had tried 
to help her to escape. After Dolly 
has gone, Rosie comes out of hiding, 
and Hildegarde tells her that she 
will wait for her ransom and will not 
expose Rosie to such dangers. Then 
Rosie, to show her the necessity of 
instant flight, has’ to tell her that 
she is not held for ransom, and with 
some difficulty makes her understand 
the real character of the house. 

Hildegarde (outraged). But where 
are the police that such things can 
happen? 

Rosie. Yes,—where are they? 

Hildegarde. Wouldn’t it make any 
difference that a policeman saw me 
walking with this woman? He looked 
hard at me and ought to recognize 
any description of me. 
Rosie. He could forget it. He 
knows he’d be broken if he mixed up 
in the concerns of a house of this 
class. But it’s not him that I hate 
so much—it’s the higher-ups who 





grow fat off the blood-money of us 


girls! It’s a system that’s got its 
chains on us, and behind the system 
are the millions and millions of good 
people who don’t know and don't 
want to know why or how we live— 
and die. 

Hildegarde. Not a single nice per- 
son can have the slightest idea of all 
this, or he’d be fighting it. 

Rosie. Why, most of the men who 
come here are from very nice fam- 
ilies. 

Hildegarde. But a man from a nice 
family would help a girl out who'd 
been trapped? 

Rosie. I begged about twenty—in 
the first few weeks—and did I get 
out? Every last one of Madame’s 
friends is afraid of publicity—how he 
would enjoy having his relatives 
learn of his coming here—or his wife 

or perhaps his children! 

Rosie confesses to Hildegarde that 
she has provided herself with poison, 
but has not had courage to take it. 
Hildegarde makes her give her halt 
of it, and keeps it in reserve. The 
two girls are discovered, Rosie is 
locked up, and the plan of escape 
frustrated, after a painful scene in 
which one of the former inmates of 
the house, now in the depths of ill- 


ness and poverty, comes and begs 
to be taken back, offering to work 
for her board only. Madame answers, 
‘You couldn't earn it,” and drives her 
away. 

Lippley has bargained for the com- 
pany of the new girl. He tells 


Madame that he has brought a friend 
with him, a greenhorn who has never 
been in such a place before, and 
whom he is initiating. He adds that 
his friend is a rich man, and it will 
pay her to secure him as a regular 
customer. For himself, he is always 
ready to give a high price for a per- 
fectly ignorant and naive girl. When 
he is introduced to Hildegarde, he 
finds to his disappointment and dis- 
gust that she is not ignorant, but 
knows his purpose, and she threatens 
with such fierce determination to 
kill herself that he finally tells 
Madame he will not risk the pub- 
licity of getting mixed up in a suicide 
He suggests to her vindictive- 
ly to send his friend to Hildegarde,— 
he is too drunk to mind her objec- 
tions. Madame says it would serve 
her right. Lippley starts off with 
Dolly for a week’s motoring trip, and 
Eric Hamilton, too drunk to climb the 


case. 


stairs without help, is led into the 
reception room of the “star suite.” 
Intoxicated though he is, he stipu- 
lates that he shall not be given a 
new girl like Lippley’s: “Never 
w-would do that low-down mean 
trick!” 


Madame assures him that the girl 
is no novice, though she sometimes 
likes to pretend that it is her first 


experience. She forcibly leads in 
Hildegarde, who is too ashamed to 
look at her visitor; and Eric is so 


tipsy that at first he does not know 
her. They are left to have supper 
together, and mutual recognition fol- 
lows. The shock half-sobers Eric. 
He applies cold water to bring hith- 
self fully to his senses, and then be- 
gins to plan how to get his cousin 
out of the house. He gives Hilde- 
garde his revolver, breaks a club 
from a piece of furniture, and by a 
combination of strategy and force, 
they make their escape. 

In the last act,- Hildegarde is at 
home again, and her parents are try- 
ing to make her forget her terrible 
adventure. They wonder why she 
has become so cold toward her cousin 
Eric; she never mentions him. She 
has told her parents only that a 
drunken man helped her to escape. 
Madame is on trial for white slavery. 
Her wealth enables her to employ 
the most skilful lawyers, and to bribe 
or remove witnesses. Rosie, the 
only one who cannot be bribed, is 
breaking down under cross-examina- 
tion. Mrs. Oakes begs Hildegarde to 
testify. She is willing, but her par- 
ents implore her not to do it. They 
tell her it would ruin her reputation 
and break their hearts. After a 
struggle between her sense of duty 
to her parents and her duty to other 
girls who will suffer if Madame is 
turned loose again to prey upon so- 
ciety, Hildegarde decides that she 
must give her evidence at any cost. 
Then Eric volunteers to go upon the 
stand to testify in her stead. He 





has proofs to show—the key of the 


~ oe 


HOUSE WINS _ 
HU OLLING PLACE 
Famous Social Center Designated 


Despite Aldermen’s Protest— 
Women Investigate Polls 








Hull House, the most famous cen- 
tre of social work in the country, has 
been designated as a polling place for 
the voters of that precinct of the 
Nineteenth Ward of Chicago. This 
is only one of the many changes 
that are taking place for the better 
in the location of Chicago's polling 
places, now that women vote. Alder. 
men Powers and Bowler vigorously 
opposed the designation of Hull 
‘House, on the ground that it is the 
residence of Jane Addams, who is 
one of the 626 women judges of elec- 
tions already appointed. County 
Judge Owens, however, refused to 
change the location. 

The difference between this and 
previous polling-places is shown by 
an investigation on the part of the 
Eighteenth Ward organization of the 
Woman's Party of Cook County. Ten 
places out of 48 were found bad, Bar- 
ber-shops had taken precedence as 
polling places, there being twelve in 
the ward used for this purpose. Cigar 
stores were next, numbering seven, 
while schools and livery stable offices 
came third in order with four each. 
Three polling places were in engine- 
houses. A _ police station, carpenter 
shop, workshop, real estate office, 
tailor shop and a clothes cleaning 
emporium figured also as_ polling 
places. 


MRS. LINDSEY ON 
HUSBAND’S BFNCH 


Juvenile Judge’s Wife Settles 
Case of Girl Who Was in 
Trouble with Parents 








Mrs. Ben B, Lindsey, wife of Den- 
ver’s noted Juvenile Court judge, re- 
cently occupied the bench in her hus- 
band's court. It was her first time to 
witness her husband’s dealing with 
Denyer’s young offenders. The first 
case to come before the court was 
that of a 16-year-old girl, who had left 
home because of differences between 
her father and mother. The girl— 
and Judge Lindsey turned her case 
over to his bride—told Mrs. Lindsey 
that she was engaged to marry a 
young man, but that her youth was 
in the way. 

Mrs. Lindsey asked that the young 
man be produced. The girl called 
him on the ’phone, and his employer 
consented to allow him to go to 
court. Then Mrs. Lindsey got into 
communication with the girl’s father 
and he finally gave his consent tothe 
wedding. 





The editorial quoted in the Wom 
an’s Journal last week as from the 
Washington Herald should have been 
credited to the Washington Times. 





The only person to receive two 


Nobel Prizes is a woman, Mme. Curie. 





Queen Mary of England, it is said, 
has announced that she will no 
longer forbid the members of the 
royal household joining the Women’s 
Social and Political Union, the Eng- 
lish militant organization. 





room, and the great scar across his 
face from the wound that he got in 
fighting their way out. His evidence 
is accepted, and his generosity in 
offering to bear witness to his own 
shame, in order to help the good 
cause, wins back Hildegarde’s faith in 
him. 

This is a bare outline of a vivid 
and beautiful play. It is life-like; the 
people talk not in bookish phrases, 
but in the language of everyday life. 
It is full of action, and has some very 
strong dramatic situations. The lov- 
ing, courageous and really chivalrous 
character of Hildegarde is finely 
brought out, and the folly and selfish- 
ness of the conventional “conspiracy 
of silence” about the social evil are 
made clear. Above all, the play has 
achieved power without coarseness. 
The objectionable features that may 
so easily characterize a drama on this 
difficult topic are absent here. It 
awakens thought, pity and indigna- 
tion, but if could not arouse bad im- 
pulses in any normal reader. The au- 
thor has done a service to the cause 
of pure living, and deserves the grati- 
tude of all right-minded people. 
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tional convention Benjamin Franklin 
advocated a provision that would 
leave all questions of suffrage to the 
States themselves, and, while he was 
not successful in this, the strong ben- 
timent then developed that suffrage 
was: to be regarded as within the 
rights of the States had continued to 
this day. 

Mr. Heflin was supported by Repre- 
sentative Hardwick of Georgia. 

Representative Clark of Florida 
moved the previous question, shutting 
off debate, and the substitute was 
adopted by a vote of 123 to 57, 

Practically all of the Democratic 
leaders of the House voted for the Hef- 
lin resolution. Among them were 
Speaker Clark, Representatives Under- 
wood and A. Mitchel Palmer of Penn- 
sylvania, the chairman of the caucus. 

The vote was as follows: 

For the Heflin Substitute—Aber- 
crombie, Ala.; Adamson, Ga.; Aiken, 
S. C.; Allen, O.; Ansberry, O.; Ash- 
brook, O.; Bailey, Penn.; Baltz, Ill; 
Barkley, Ky.; Barnhart, Ind.; Bartlett, 
Ga.; Bathrick, O.; Beakes, Mich.; Bell, 
Ga.; Borchers, Ill.; Bowdle, 0.; Brod- 


beck, Penn.; Brown, W. Va.; Bruck- 
ner, N. Y.; Buchanan, Tex.; Burgess, 
Tex.; Burnett, Ala.; Byrnes, S. C.; 


Callaway, Tex.; Candler, Miss.; Cant- 
Carr, Penn.; Clark, Fia.; 
Mo.; Collier, Miss.; Conry, 
Cox, Ind.; Cullop, Ind.; Dent, 
Dickinson, Mo.; Dies, Tex.; Di- 
fenderfer, Pa.; Dixon, Ind.; Donovan, 
Conn.; Dooling, N. Y.; Doughton, 
N. C.; Driscoll, N. Y.; Edwards, Penn.; 
Estopinal, La.; Faison, N. C.; Finley, 
S. C.; Flood, Va.; Gard, O.; Garrett, 
Garrett, Tex.; Gittins, N. Y.; 
Va.; Goeke, O.; Gordon, 0O.; 
Graham, Iil.; Gregg, Tex.; Griffin, 
N. Y.; Gudger, N. C.; Hammond, 
Minn.; Hardwick, Ga.; Hay, Va.; Hef- 
lin, Ala.; Henry, Tex.; Hensley, Mo.; 
Holland, Va.; Houston, Tenn.; How- 
ard, Ga.; Hull, Tenn.; Humphreys, 
Miss.; Johnson,- S. C.; Key, O.; Kin- 
del, Colo.; Kitchin, N. C.; Lazaro, La.; 
Lee, Ga.; Lee, Penn.; Lesher, Pean.; 
Lever, S. C.; Lieb, Ind.; Loft, N. Y.; 
Lonergan, Conn.; Morrison,  Ind.; 
Moss, Ind.; Murray, Okla.; O’Brien, N. 
Y.; Oldfield, Ark.; Padgett, Tenn.; 
Page, N. C.; Palmer, Penn.; Park, 
Ga.; Patten, N. Y.; Post, O.; Quin, 
Miss.; Rayburn, Tex.; Reilly, Wis.; 
Rothermel, Penn.; Rouse, Ky.; Rubey, 
Mo.; Rucker, Mo.; Russell, Mo.; Saun- 
ders, Va.; Shackleford, Mo.; Sisson, 
Miss.; Stanley, Ky.; Stedman, N. C.; 
Stephens, Miss.; Talbott, Md.; Tal- 
cott, N. Y.; Tayler, Ala.; Taylor, Ark.; 
Ten Eyck, N. Y.; Tuttle, N. J.; Under- 
wood, Ala.; Vaughan, Tex.; Walker, 
Ga.; Watkins, La.; Watson, Va.; 
Weaver, Okla.; White, O.; Wilson, 
Fla.; Wilson, N. Y.; Witherspoon, 
Miss., and Young, Tex. 

Against the Substitute—Adatr, 
Ind.; Baker, N. J., Brown, N. Y.; Bu-- 


rill, Ky.; 
Clark, 
ms Bal 
Ala.; 


Tenn.; 


Glass, 


chanan, Ill.; Carew, N. Y.; Church, 
Cal.; Connelly, Kan.; .Crosser, O.; 
Decker, Mo.; Deitrick, Mass.; Der- 
shem, Penn.; Donohoe, Penn.; Doo- 
little, Kan.; Evans, Mont.; FitzHen- 
ry, Ill.; Foster, Ill.;- Francis, @O.; 
George, N. Y.; Gilmore, Mass.; Goul- 
den, N. Y.; Hayden, Ariz.; Keating, 
Colo.; Kettner, Cal.; Kinkead, Neb.; 
Levy, N. Y.; Lobeck, Neb.; Logue, 
Penn.; McAndrews, Ill.; McDermott, 
Ill.; Metz, N. Y.; Mitchell, Mass.; 
Neely, W. Va.; O’Hair, Ill.; O’SLau- 
nessy, R. I.; Peterson, Ind.; Rainey, 


{ll.; Raker, Cal.; Reed, N. H.; Reilly, 
Conn.; Sabath, Ill.; Scully, N. J.; Sel- 
domridge, Colo.; Sherwood, 0.; 
Smith, Md.; Smith, N. Y.; Stevens, N. 
Y.; Stone, Ill.; Stout, Mont.; String- 
er,Ill.; Taylor, Colo.; Taylor, N. Y.; 
Thomas, Ky.; Thompson, Okla.; 
Townsend, N. J.; and Williams, II. 

Representative George J. Kindel of 
Colorado was the only man from a suf- 
frage State to vote against the suffra- 
gists. 





Mme. Héléne Slatof-Portier, founder 
of the “Theatre des Idées,” is giving 
several interesting courses of lectures 
in and near Boston on “La Pensée 
Féminine Francaise Dans Les Grands 
Mouvements Politiques Et Intellect- 
uels Depuis La Révolution Jusqu’a 
Nos Jours 1789-1914.” She opened a 
course yesterday to be given at 200 
Huntington: avenue on Friday morn- 
ings at 11, and on Feb. 12 she will 
open Thursday afternoon and evening 





courses at 108 Gainsborough street. 
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WILSON REFUSES WORKING WOMEN 
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we believe woman suffrage will save 
us from both.” 

The women made an impressive pic- 
ture as the five hundred of them—old 
and young—for the most part plainly 
dressed, marched to the White House. 
There were groups of women from 
Boston, New York, Philadeiphia, Balti- 
more, New Jersey cities, and other 
places, and they bore banners in- 
scribed with phrases from President 
Wilson’s speeches and writings. 
When they got to the White House 
the leaders and those who were to 
make addresses were admitted to the 
President’s office, The others re- 
mained outside. 

Mrs. Evans headed the deputation. 
Mr. Wilson greeted his callers pleas- 
autly and smilingly, and with his 
hands clasped behind him, listened to 
what they had to say. 

The women, most of whom 
young, talked earnestly, and the Pres- 
ident indicated by his manner and fre- 
yuent nods of his head that he was 
giving close attention. : 

Miss Schneidermann told the Presi- 
dent that working women were in con- 
stant danger of losing their jobs, and 
believed that the ballot would help 
them in their struggle for a living. 
She related cases of suffering that 
caused the President to look very 
grave. 

Miss Hinchey told of how the 
women of Limerick helped to defend 
the walls of that Irish town against 
the English. “And,” she added, “on 
every wall of a great movement you 
find an Irishman or an Irish woman 
somewhere either at the head or the 
tail of it.” 

Mrs. Waxman spoke for the unem- 
pleyed women of New York. She told 
of her own distressing experiences in 
seeking employment. With two small 
children to support, she said she had 
been out of work since October, “It is 
not charity we want,” she said, “mere- 
ly a chance to show what we can do.” 

When the other speakers had had 
their say, Mrs. Evans stepped to the 
front again and called on the Presi- 
dent to declare himself on the suf- 
frage question. The scene became 
rather dramatic at this point, and the 
President, who never had shown by a 
tremor in his voice or in any other 
way indicated that he was perturbed 
on the occasions when he addressed 
Congress, evidently was nervous. 
With hands clasped behind his back, 
he locked and unlocked his fingers 
while Mrs. Evans was speaking and 
during his own remarks. 

“I need not tell you,” he said, finally, 
“that a group of women like this ap- 
peals to me very deeply indeed. I do 
not need to tell you what my feelings 
are, but I have already explained the 
limitations that are laid upon me as 
the leader of the Democratic party. 
Until the party as such has considered 
a matter of this supreme importance 
and taken a position on it, I cannot 
speak for it—and yet I am not at lib- 
erty to speak as an individual, either. 
All I can say is that the strength of 
your agitation in this matter undoubt- 
edly will make a profound impres- 
sion.” 

The President then said that he 
would be glad to shake hands with the 
women. The hand-shaking was de- 
layed for a moment, as Mrs. Evans re- 
minded Mr. Wilson that she had dis- 
cussed woman suffrage with him at 
Sea Girt, N. J., when he was a candi- 
date for President. “You seemed then, 
Mr. President,” she said, “to go so far 
as to lead us to believe that you were 


were 





almost on our side. We had hoped 
that you would go the whole way.” 

“But then, you see, I was speaking 
as an individual,” responded the Pres- 
ident. 

“And at that time you were gun- 
ning for votes,” retorted Mrs. Evans. 

President Wilson looked a little sur- 
prised, but only for a second. He was 
as he answered: “Yes, I was 
an appeal to the voters.’ 
you were doing it in a way 
that we all admired,” said Mrs. Evans. 

“But now I cannot speak for the 
party on this subject,” the President 
added, 

This brought a quick response from 
Mrs. Evans. “We do not ask you to 
speak for the party,” she said, “we 
ask you to speak to the party.” 

The women present began to ap- 
plaud at this, and under cover of the 
diversion the President again re- 
marked that he would be delighted to 
shake hands with all the members of 
the delegation who were waiting out- 
side the White House. 

“But they won’t let them in,” said 
one of the women. The President told 
the Secret Service men who were 
standing near him to invite those out- 
side to enter his office. The demon- 
strators, bearing flags and banners, 
filed past the President and he shook 
hands with all of them. Nobody at- 
tempted to make any speech to him. 

Tne word was later issued from the 
White House that the President would 
take a similar position in answer to 
all delegations for woman’s suffrage 
hereafter. 

The Springfield Republican says 
that as the delegation left the execu- 
tive offices, disappointed because they 
had obtained no positive aid, they did 
not know that the President himself 
was depressed, perhaps ever more 
than they, as he went to luncheon 
with his family. He told his friends 
afterward that he wished he could 
help, but saw no way to do it. 

Arrangements were made early for 
the accommodation of the delegates. 
Miss Mabel Vernon from Wilmington, 
Del., and Mrs. Glendower Evans of 
Boston, who was the guest of Senator 
La Follette, arrived in ad- 
vance of the others. The Virginia 
delegation, in charge of Mrs. H. I. Ik- 
berger and Miss Mabel Greaser, came 
by boat Sunday morning. The delega- 
tion of New Jersey silk weavers from 
Paterson and Newark were headed by 
Miss Melinda Scott. 

A reception was given to the visit- 
ing delegates on Sunday afternoon at 
the Frighton Hotel There was a bril- 
liant line of distinguished men and 
women to receive them. The speakers 
of the afternoon were Congressman 
MacDonald of Michigan, Mrs, Charles 
Edward Russell of New York, Mar- 
garet Hinchey, head of the Laundry 
Workers’ Union; Rose Schneider- 
mann, vice-president of the Women's 
Trade Union League; Dorothy Miller 
and Mrs. F. H. Cothren of Brooklyn. 

On Monday morning a labor mass 
meeting was held at the Public Libra- 
ry. The speakers were Miss Rose 
Winslow, Miss Melinda Scott, Miss 
Hanaw, Maryland; and Mrs. Glen- 
dower Evans. 

The deputation mobilized on the 
plaza of the Public Library, leaving 
promptly at 12.15, in order to wait up- 
on the President at 12.45 . 

Afterwards the delegates were the 
guests of the Congressional Union at 
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a luncheon given at the Y. W. C. A.,; 


and the President’s reply was infor- 
mally discussed, 








200,000 CHICAGO WOMEN REGISTER 





(Concluded 
1433 North Clark street. “Bringing 
right along with them all the grand 
manner of the boulevards, smartly 
gowned women vied with the other 
voters in the 21st Ward in placing 
their names on the voting sheets 
until the books in several precincts 
resembled a social register more 
than an election document,’ say the 
dispatches. 

Afternoon brought out 
Chicago’s social leaders. From the 
Lake Shore Drive came Mrs. Archi 
bald E. Freer and others; from State 
Parkway, Mrs. Darius Miller and her 
daughter, Miss Janette Miller, and 
from other fashionable thorough- 
fares came Mrs. Louise De Koven 
Phelps, Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Mrs, 


many of 





from Page 41.) 
Eleanor Countiss, Mrs. Elizabeth 
King Bentley and a host of others. 
Judge Owens Upholds Woman Official 
Complaint of a woman judge in the 
2d Precinct of the 1st Ward was 
made to Judge Owens, following the 
removal of two men election officials 
and their sentencing to jail. It was 
told the court that the woman named 
was not a resident of the precinct. 


Judge Owens overruled the com. 
plaint. 

“I have authorized this woman 
judge’s presence,” said the court. 


“The men who do not want the wom- 
en in the polling places pretend that 
the law holds that women must be 
residents of the precinct. My ruling 
is different, however.” 


SUFFRAGISTS STIR 
JERSEY ASSEMBLY 


Rabbi Wise and Mrs. Breckin- 
ridge Make Effective Speeches 


for Equal Franchise 








Before the members of the Lower 
House in New Jersey, sitting as a 
committee of the whole, and the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate, a hear- 
ing on the suffrage amendment was 
held last week. Since only a technical 
error on the part of the State officers 
nullified the passage of the measure 
last year, since the House Committee 
has already reported favorably, and 
since all political parties have de- 
clared for the submission of the 
amendment there seemed little doubt 
of its success, The suffragists, how- 
ever, took no chances, 

In addition to Mrs. Everett Colby, 
Mrs. E. F. Feickert, president of the 
New Jersey W. S. A., and Mrs. 8S. Nor- 
ris Craven of Trenton, Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise and Mrs. Desha Breckinridge 
upheld the suffrage cause. 

Mrs. Colby read many letters from 
Governors and other distinguished 
mén in the suffrage States, showing 
that it was beneficial and not detri- 
mental. 

The antis, led by Mrs. G. D. Oli- 
phant, made all the. usual objections, 
and repeated the plea urged at the 
Congressional hearing about “femin- 
ism” and immorality. 


GLEANINGS 


Mrs. L. S. Sheldon of Lawrence has 
anounced her candidacy for associate 
justice of the Kansas Supreme Court 
on the non-partisan judiciary ballot. 
She has practiced law in Topeka and 
Lawrence for 20 years and is the first 
woman to seek a place on the Kansas 
bench. 











A dance at the Copley Plaza, Bos- 
ton, will be given by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association on 
February 18 at 9 p. m. Subscriptions 
$2. Tickets may be had from Miss 
Fanny B. Osgood, treasurer, 585 Boyl- 
ston street, or from any member of 
the committee. 





Dr. Anna H. Shaw is having a good 
deal of fun out of her refusal to fur- 
nish a list of her property for taxa- 
tion, even though the refusal increases 
the amount of her tax. The assess- 
ment blanks are sent to each person 
or corporation, and fMemand a reply 
from “him or it.” Dr. Shaw is report- 
ed as saying that she is neither a him 
nor an it, and therefore she should be 
exempt, 





The members of Harmonie, a sing- 
ing society of German women in 
Cleveland, O., have just given a 
masked ball at which prominent 





Cleveland suffragists were imperson- 
ated. It was a votes for women af- 
fair. When the gentlemen prepared 
to go home at the close of a gay and 
joyous evening, they found small 
votes for women flags so securely 
sewed to their coat pockets that they 
could not be removed. An Ohio wom- 
an writes: “I am sure that Mrs. Clara 
B. Laddey, who labored so faithfully 
among the Cleveland Germans two 
years ago, would be astonished if she 
could know the change of sentiment.” 





Mr. and Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw 
left New York, Feb. 3, for an extended 
tour of the Pacific Coast. By invita- 
tion of the Montana suffragists they 
will speak in several of the larger 
cities. Leaving Chicago, Feb. 5, they 
will arrive, on Feb. 7, in Billings, 
Mont., where meetings have been ar- 
ranged for both afférnoon and eve- 
ning. The next day they will be in 
Helena, where there will be a lunch- 
eon and big men’s meeting, with Well- 
ington Rankin as leader. On the 9th 
they will be at Missoula, and on the 
19th in Butte. The arrangements for 
these Montana meetings have been 
made by Miss Jeanette Rankin. On 
Feb. 24 Mr. and Mrs. Laidlaw expect 
to attend the Nevada State Suffrage 
Convention in Carson City. Mr. Laid- 
law is president of the National Men‘s 
League for Woman Suffrage. He will 
organize men’s leagues on this trip. 





The Official Board of the N. A. W. 
S. A. will hold a meeting in Birming- 





ham, Ala., probably in March. 
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GIGANTIC MEETING 





Chicago Hall Holds Only Third 
of Crowd—15,000 New Voters 
Hear Speakers 





More than 15,000 Chicago women, on 
Feb. *1, tried to get into a huge mass 
meeting called to stimulate interest in 
registration. It was a most remark- 
able demonstration. The large hall 
would not hold a third of them, but 
they stood in the street, clamoring for 
speakers. 


Finally speakers from the main 
meeting appeared on the balcony of a 
hotel facing Michigan avenue. Mrs. 
Grace Wilbur Trout, president of the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, in- 
troduced Federal Judge Julian W. 
Mack. 


“I hope women will take hold of the 
ballot properly and_ revolutionize 
things,” said Judge Mack. “The Lord 
knows they need revolutionizing. It is 
up to you to give us the city beauti- 
ful, the clean city, the decent city.” 

Jane Addams said the enormous 


politicians that women did not desire 
the ballot. She declared the women of 
Illinois were aroused, and predicted a 
great registration. A number of other 
speakers made brief addresses. 





NEW YORK PARTY 
IN CONVENTION 


Enrollment of Over 108,000 
Shown at Annual Meeting 
Had Budget of $37,000 








The Fifth Annual Convention of 
the Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York City was held Feb. 2. It was 
an extremely interesting 
from the large attendance and 
sustained enthusiasm, Mary 
rett Hay was re-elected City 
man, Martha Wentworth  Suffren 
Vice Chairman, Margaret Chanler 
Aldrich Treasurer, and Harriet Wells 
Secretary. With one exception, the 
directors were re-elected. 

The 


occasion, 

the 
Gar- 
Chair- 


showed 
expended 
although full reports 
received from all dis- 
tricts. The whole enrolment of the 
Party is now over 108,000. One of 
the boroughs had doubled its 
bership. 


treasurer's 
over $37,000 raised 
during 1913, 
had not been 


report 
and 


mem 


The reports of the various Bor 


ough Chairmen were uniformly op 
timistic, citing actual growth and 
achievement. The many heads of 
committees told of their share in 
building up the Party. These re- 
ports were short, bright and snappy, 
even humorous, and showed that 


women are learning good team work. 
The Woman Voter showed an expen 
diture of $8,000 for the year. It is 
now the organ for the Empire State 
Campaign Committee. Everybody 
who wants to keep apprised of how 
the struggle for suffrage is going on 
in New York ought to subscribe for 


it. (50 cents; address 48 East 54th 
Street.) 
It was announced that the Party 


has taken the 7ist Armory for March 
25-28, when a huge Homemakers’ 
Festival be held, with exhibits 
of everything appertaining to the 
home. Mrs. Desha Breckinridge made 
the speech of the evening, and spoke 
delightfully. She thinks New York 
worien will vote the Ken 
tucky women do. She does not be- 
lieve that do not want to 
it only requires an issue touch 
ing the welfare of women or 
children to awaken them. Distrust 
of democracy is at the bottom of the 
opposition, and we must re-awaken 
faith in it; our struggle gives oppor- 
tunity to preach democracy anew. 


will 


before 


women 
vote; 
upon 





New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Rhode Isl- 
and, Massachusetts and Colorado are 
among the States that are planning 


to hold a suffrage parade on May 2, 


movement to commem 
peace cen- 
series of 


There is a 
orate the Anglo-American 
tenary by establishing a 
scholarships for women at Girton, 
Newnham and Bedford Colleges, like 
the Rhodes scholarships for men. A 
section of the League of Empire is 


SHOWS INTEREST 


demonstration refuted the claim of| 


APPOINTS WOMEN _ 
FIRE INSPECTORS 


Commissioner Adamson of New 
York Says Prejudice Against 
Women is Dying 





Robert Adamson, New York’s new 
fire commissioner, has appointed three 
women on the force. Last week he 
wrote to John E. O’Brien, counsel for 
'the women on the Civil Service list, 
eligible for appointment: 

“It is my intention to appoint 
women as inspectors in the Bureau of 
Fire Prevention, so far as the char- 
acter of the work of that bureau will 
permit. I understand that Commis- 
sioner Johnson felt that the work of 
the bureau in its entirety could be per- 
formed by men, and that he, therefore, 
declined to make appointments 
from the women’s eligible list; where- 
upon, the women on this list applied 
to the court for an order directing the 
consolidation of the women’s eligible 
list with the men’s eligible list, which 
application was denied by both the Su- 
preme Court and Appellate Division. 

“You now inform me that it is the 
intention of the women on this list to 
meet in a short time and determine 
whether they will appeal the matter to 
a higher court. I have always felt 
that the Bureau of Fire Prevention is 
peculiarly one in which women could, 
with great advantage to the welfare of 
the city, be employed. 

“Certain classes of the work in this 
bureau could, in my opinion, be per- 
formed by women even better than by 
men. For example, the services of 
women should be particularly avail- 
able in the factories 
where women are employed; in moy- 
ing-picture perhaps in dance 
halls, and in other places where this 
department jurisdiction in pre- 
insure safety 
Generally speaking, I 


any 


inspection of 
places; 
has 


regulations to 
in case of fire. 


scribing 


have found that in any work involving 
the welfare and safety of the public, 
women are most zealous and energetic, 
and [ have also found in my experi- 
ence in the city’s service that in posi- 
tions which women are called upon to 
fill they display a very high grade of 
ability for the salaries paid. 

“I think the prejudice against the 
employment of women in these and 
other positions, which they can fill as 
well as men can fill them, is dying out. 
As soon as my other duties will per- 
mit me, I intend to make a careful in- 
vestigation of the the 
Prevention Bureau and of the existing 
there. 

“If I find that the result of that in- 
vestigation verifies my present view of 
the matter, I shall appoint women to 
those vacancies. I believe that the ap- 
pointment of women in this bureau to 
do such work as I have indicated will 
greatly improve the efficiency and use- 
fulness of this most important branch 
of the fire department, the work of 
Which I find has only fairly been in- 
augurated.” 

Mr. Adamson, who is a _ suffragist, 
has since appointed Miss Juliet Arden 
of 6 West 91st street; Miss Deborah 
V. Sabscovich of 799 Jennings street, 
The Bronx, and Miss Charlotte I. Stoll- 
erg Of 417 West 54th street. All are 
well known settlement and sociological 


worxcers., 





work of Fire 


vacancies 


BAY STATE SETS 
DATE OF HEARING 


Amendments Committee Will 
Hear Arguments for and 
Against Suffrage February 16 

legislative 

hearing on will be 
held before the Committee on Consti- 
tutional Amendments on Feb. 16, at 

10.30 A. M. and 7.30 P. M. The morn- 

ing is to be divided between petition- 


In Massachusetts the 


wonian sullrage 


ers and remonstrants, One® hour and 
a quarter each for the arguments, 
The evening is to be given to argu- 


ment for one hour and a half, divided 


as before. The last hour is to be 


divided between petitioners and re- 
monstrants for rebuttal. 

The morning time will be divided 
between the Massachusetts Woman 


Suffrage ASsociation, the Progressives 
and the Socialists. 
The evening will be divided between 
Political Equality 
Union and the Labor People. 

A hearing on the straw vote bills 
will be held before the Committee on 


the Massachusetts 





pushing the plan. 








Jlections on Feb. 24, at 10 A. M. 
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CHICAGO IS PROUD 


The registration of nearly 200,000 women in Chicago speaks 
well for the public spirit and patriotism of that city’s mothers. 
It speaks well also for the efficient organization of the societies 
that worked to bring out the women. 

Incidentally, it shows the folly of the idea that the number 
of women voting at school elections is any criterion of the 
number who will vote at the larger elections. The vote of 
Chicago women for a trustee of the State University—the only 
officer for whom they could ballot—has been extremely small, 
and has often been quoted as a proof that Illinois women dia 
not care for the suffrage. Now behold the change! 

As in Illinois, so in Kansas and Colorado, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, the women had had the school vote for many years 
wefore they got the larger suffrage. Their school vote was 
small: but as soon as they got the fuller franchise, such as calls 
out a full vote on the part of men, they went to the polis in 
great numbers. History is now repeating itself. A. S. B. 


THE DEMOCRATIC BLUNDER - 


By the vote of a minority of the Democratic members of 
the U. S. House of Representatives, the National Democratic 
party, under the caucus system, is now fully saddled with the 
responsibility for preventing the submission of a federal amend- 
ment enfranchising women to the States. Not only that, but it 
has assumed the responsibility also of declaring, virtually, that 
petitions for any kind of suffrage measure shall have no oppor- 
tunity of a fair hearing and consideration in the lower house of 
Congress, since there is to be no tribunal before which they can 
be brought except the over-burdened Judiciary Committee, 
which has not made a report either for or against suffrage for 
the last twenty years. 

The suffragists have no call to worry. They know that 
before long this vote will be reversed. Even now, a change of 
24 votes would have reversed it. Let equal suffrage be carried 
in two or three more of the States where amendments are now 
pending, and how long will it take for 34 Congressmen to see 
light, either among those who voted wrong, or among the 110 
Democrats who prudently stayed away from the caucus? Leta 
few more States come in, and whatever party is in power will 
discover that woman suffrage is no more a matter of purely 
State concern than is the income tax. 

The Republicans and Progressives in all the suffrage States 
will hail this short-sighted action of the Democrats with delight, 
and will make use of it for all it is worth. We do not envy 
the Democratic leaders in those States when they try to find 
some way of explaining it to the satisfaction of their women 
constituent$. 

Meanwhile, here is another object lesson for the women 0 
America on the vicious character of the caucus system, whereby 
a great nation-wide measure may be practically vetoed not 
merely bg a minority of Congress, but by a minority of a single 


party in Congress. A. S. B. 


The passage of the Kenyon Red Light Bill through Con- 
gress is a cause of warm satisfaction. It would be too much to 
hope that the social evil will be wholly uprooted in Wasnington; 
but at least it will not flaunt itself under the very shadow of the 
Capitol, in defiance alike of law and decency, It is a source of 
satisfaction also to know that the resolution in favor of the Ken- 
yon Red Light Bill passed by the National Suffrage Convention, 
and the tour of investigation made through the red-light district 
afterwards by some of the delegates, with the letters and tele- 
grams poured in by suffragists upon Congress, helped materially 
it getting the bill reported out of the committee where it seemed 
likely to slumber indefinitely, and passing it through the House. 
Incidentally, here is another case where the influence of the 
suffragists does not seem to be tending to immorality. 
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“CALIFORNIA WOMEN’S WORK 


Much has been said about the good legislation passed by 
the last California Legislature. A group of prominent Cali- 
fornia women have now collected some concrete instances of 
the useful local work that women have accomplished in their 
own towns and cities since they got a vote. Here are some 
of the interestihg facts given in the recent “suffrage issue’’ 
ef The Woman's Bulletin of Los Angeles—a few out of many: 
Improve Garbage, Milk and Fire Escapes 
In San Diego, the women have secured improved garbage 
collection, milk supply, fire escapes, theatre exits and street 
cleaning; have abated the nuisance of weeds and unregulated 
bill boards, and obtained additional parks and playgrounds. 
They have served in unusual numbers as election judges, and 
have worked consistently for a!l improvement bonds, of which 
$1,000,000 have been carried for harbor improvements, $2,500,- 
000 for a municipal water system, $850,000 for park improve- 
ments, and substantial sums for sewers, water mains and 
schools. In the waterfront district, where the red light dis- 
trict formerly was, 897 men voted and only 150 women. “The 
heaviest vote of women was in the moderate residence dis- 
triets, where the women outvoted the men consistently.” 
Stand by Temperance Mayor 
At Riverside, “the Mayor was threatened with recall be- 
cause of his enforcement of the liquor laws. The attitude of 
the women quashed the movement.” ‘The women’s organiza- 
tions have inspected streets and alleys, and worked for vari- 
ous improvements. A bend issue for municipal water was 
carried by an overwhelming vote. “The interest in this issue 
was due to the women’s campaign.” 
Get Better Fire Protection 
In Santa Ana, the women campaigned for imprevement 
bonds for fire protection and for water, and both were carried. 
An ordinance to permit saloons was voted down more than six 





to one. 
In Pomona, the women have improved the street cleaning, 
the garbage collection, and the town amusements. 
In Redondo Beach, they have obtained a street-tree or- 
dinance, additional funds for the library, a clean-up of vacant 
lcts, better garbage collection, rubbish cans on all street 
corners, destruction of weeds, and more inspection and atten- 
tiun to amusements. 
Two Women on Health Board 
In San Buenaventura, the President and Secretary of the 
board of Health are women. The women voters have secured 
additional funds for parks, playgrounds and education, and 
have improved the street cleaning and garbage collection. No 
license was carried last September. 
Start Municipal Market 
In Pasadena, “the Shakespeare Club, membership 600, has 
a strong civics committee that has succeeded in establishing 
a municipal market.” The city has no saloons, and only a 
hotel restaurant license, strictly enforced. A proposed very 
drastic prohibition ordinance was voted down. 
South: Pasadena has voted $90,000 for school bonds. “The 
interest in the bonds was slight until the women’s organiza- 
tions showed the necessity of the additional funds for the 
schools. The passage of the bonds is credited entirely to the 
women's campaign.” 
Secure New Prison 
In Santa Monica, a group of women were asked to serve! 
as an advisory board to the Mayor. They called the attention | 
of the citizens and the Grand Jury to the highly unsanitary 
state of the city jail, and got it condemned and a modern 
building erected. 

San Gabriel last September defeated an ordinance pro- 
posing to grant hotel and restaurant licenses (some of them 
close to the Mission Play House). “Nearly every woman elec- 
tor cast her ballot.” 

Santa Barbara carried overwhelmingly a bond issue for a 
water works tunnel, abolished retail saloons and restaurant 
licenses, but permitted hotels to serve liquor with meals. 

In Bakersfield the women helped to vote $2,500,000 for 
good roads. They are codperating to an unusual degree with 
the juvenile court. “A partial canvass of the vote showed 
the women proportionately outvoting the men, but that is 
probably not true of the entire city.” 

Polls Are Improved 

In Los Angeles, “before suffrage was granted to women, 
election booths were located in barber shops, the lobbies of 
cheap hote!s, barns, livery stables and other undesirable places. 
In the election of June 3, 1913, polling places included 64 school 
houses, 3 church buildings, 2 club houses, 2 libraries, 2 high- 
class hotels and 122 tents.” 

The women’s organizations have helped to carry bonds 
for harbor improvements and a trunk line for the aqueduct, 
znd they conduct a widespread educational work. 

Best Women Vote 

In San Francisco Judge Weller has been retired, the “Bar- 
bary Coast” cleaned up, and $5,000,000 of Civie Centre bonds 
voted. “Women worked for these bonds and are generally 
credited with carrying them.’ Municipal Railway bonds, for 
which several women’s organizations campaigned vigorously, 
were carried also. “The vote was very heavy fm the residence 
districts and light along the waterfront and through the un- 
desirable district.” F 

From many cities it is reported that the women are dill- 
gently studying civics and Seconomics, and seeking to inform 
themselves, and that they attend the meetings of the City 
Council to keep watch of its proceedings. The interest of the 
women voters on the Pacific coast seems to run in much the 
same lines as that of the newly-enfranchised women of Chicago. 
Women are women, the world over. * Ak 


Six hundred and fifty clergymen of the Church of England 
have united in a protest against the forcible feeding of suffrage 
prisoners. The Bishop of Kensington, who is a suffragist, and 
the Bishop of London, who is an anti, were admitted to see one 
of them, Miss Rachel Peace. The Bishop of London says he 
found her in good condition, and his remarks have been cabled 
to this country. The Bishop of Kensington’s opinion is not 
cabled. A letter from Miss Peace says she has undergone 
frightful suffering. Two male prisoners, not suffragists, have 
died of forcible feeding: and several suffrage prisoners, includ- 
ing Lady Constance Lytton, have never regained their health 
sinee they were subjected to it. 


MORE SUFFRAGE PAPERS 


The Delaware Equal Suffrage Association, is just starting 
ar official organ. It is to be printed on yellow paper, but will 
not be yellow in any other sense. The Oklahoma Equal Suf- 
frage Association has also launched an official organ, fuli of 
interesting matter. The suffrage movement in the United 
States now maintains seven weekly papers, one fortnightly, 
five monthlies, and one quarterly. The anti-suffrage movement 
maintains only two monthlies and one quarterly, The same dis- 
crepancy between the suffrage and anti-suffrage press exists 
abroad. In Great Britain and Ireland, the suffrage movement 
maintains five weekly papers, besides the monthlies published by 
the Men’s League, the Church of England League for Women’s 
Suffrage, etc., while the anti-suffrage movement maintains only 
a single monthly. 

This fact alone is conclusive proof that a vastly larger 
number of women are interested in working for suffrage than 
against it. A. S. B. 


MEN OBJECTED TO VOTES 


Mr. John Martin says, “No body of men has ever op- 
posed having a vote given them.” In England, when it was 
proposed to do away with the political disabilities of Catholics, 
Jews and other Nonconformists, a number of Nonconformist 
ministers petitioned Parliament against the bill. They were 
rigid Protestants, and preferred to continue subject to their 
own political disabilities, rather than to see the Catholics re- 
lieved from theirs. 

Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch recalls another conspicuous 
instance. As an Englishman, Mr. Martin ought to remember, 
she says, that the farm laborers were organized, within the 
Conservative party, against their own enfranchisement. Mrs. 
Blatch adds: : 

“Well do I remember listening to the speeches at a 
banquet of the Conservative party held in Basingstoke, a mar- 
ket town in the southern agricultural district of England, in 
1884. The Keynote of all the speeches was opposition to Glad- 
stone’s program to enfranchise the farm laborer. At a table 
modestly placed below the speakers’ table sat a group of men, 
all in the characteristic smock frocks, with the exception of 
one, who was in his Sunday best. The toastmaster, in calling 
on this man to speak for his class, quoted Lord Salisbury’s 
description of the proposals of the Liberal party for electoral 
and local government reform as the ‘village circus.’ Not feel- 
ing the insult in the least, the farm laborer rose, and with the 
motion indicative of pulling the forelock, the gesture then com- 
monly made by the peasant in approaching a superior, said 
that such as he knew nothing of government, and the interests 
of the agricultural laborers would be best looked after by leav- 
ing the vote in the hands of the gentry.” 

More than once men have opposed their own enfranchise- 
ment; but those who did so have generally lived to be ashamed 
of their protest. a, Bs 

- 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE ETHICS 


Every political party in New Jersey has in its platform a 
plank which declares it to be in favor of submitting to the voters 
a constitutional amendment enfranchising women. Yet at the 
legislative hearing last week the speakers of the New Jersey 
Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage unbiushingly urged all 
the legislators to repudiate their party platforms and to refuse 
¢o let the voters pass upon the question. 

In Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and other States where sev- 
eral of the parties had declared for submission, the organized 
anti-suffragists came before the last Legislatures and in like 
manner besought the members to disregard these pledges. Un- 
scrupulous politicians are said to look upon party pledges as so 
much pie-crust, made only to be broken; but it is hard to see 
upon what principle of ethics a society professing to be made up 
of conscientious people can justify such a stand. 

If every political party in New Jersey had adopted a plank 
declaring that it was opposed to submitting a woman suffrage 
amendment, and if the suffragists came to members who had 
been elected upon an anti-submission platform and urged them 
to submit the amendment notwithstanding, the anti-suffragists 
would say that they were asking these men to be guilty of 
treachery and dishonor. But when the case is reversed, they 
have no scruples. A. S. B. 


AFRAID OF THE PEOPLE 


In a score of Legislatures last year, the suffragists asked 
to have a constitutional amendment enfranchising women sub- 
mitted to the voters. In every State but one the anti-suffragists, 
while insisting that the voters were overwhelmingly opposed, 
nevertheless implored the legislators not to put it to the test. 
They were ready to fight, bleed and die in the last ditch rather 
than give the voters a chance to pass upon it. The sole excep- 
tion was New York. In New York likewise the organized anti- 
suffragists had taken the same stand until all the political 
parties in the State declared for submission; then they withdrew 
their opposition because they saw that they could no longer 
make it effective. 

Why.this universal dread of the popular vote? “vidently be- 
cause they fear the popular vote may go in favor of suffrage. 
Of course there would not be the least chance of its going for 
suffrage if the majority of the women asked their husbands, 
fathers, sons and brothers to vote against it. The marked fear 
which the anti-suffragists show of the popular vote betrays 
clearly their belief that the majority of women would make no 
such request. There are many women who do not care about the 
matter one way or the other, but, of those who do care, the vast 
majority are in favor. 

There is no State where the majority of men are so “dead 
bent” upon establishing woman suffrage that they would insist 
upon doing it against the entreaties of their own women folk. 
The antis are unfeignedly alarmed at the idea of letting the 
constitutional amendment go before the voters, because they 
know that in most cases no such entreaties wonid be made. 
They boast of women’s “indirect influence,” and at the 
same time profess to think that it would be powerless to keep 
the ballot from being “forced upon women” if the majority of 
women really objected! A. S. B, 
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WANTED---A SUBSTITUTE 


In an important private letter received from London, Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont has been informed by the véry best authority 
that “Mrs. Humphry Ward is getting up a joint committee com- 
posed of twenty women and twenty members of Parliament, to 
sit on all Parliamentary questions affecting the interests of 
women and children. They are to sit at the House of Commons, 
and all questions will be submitted to them, suffrage being the 
onby barred subject. Suffragists and antis are to be equally 
represented.” 
When any article becomes popular all sorts of substitutes 
and imitations are put upon the market. People are assured 
that these are almost the same thing, or at least just as good. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward is distressed over the persistency with 
which a great and growing number of women in England are 
seeking the ballot, and for some time past she has been pro- 
posing one thing after another and urging it upon women as a, 
substitute. Among the things that she and other opponents 
have suggested is a sort of Woman's Parliament, to go through 
the motions of approving or disapproving legislation affecting 
women and children, but with no real power. Her present 
scheme for a joint committee of women and members of Parlia- 
ment to sit as an advisory board to the real law-making body is 
merely the latest development of this idea. 
It is not easy to see why suffrage should be excluded from 
the list of subjects that this advisory committee may consider. 
It is the most burning question of all. But it may perhaps be 
said that Parliament is no longer in need of advice from women 
upon that head, since almost every large organization of women 
in England has passed resolutions in favor of women’s franchise. 
If Mrs. Ward should ever succeed in getting her advisory 
board together and getting leave for it to sit in the House of 
Commons, it may do some slight good—may be able to bring a 
little added influence to bear in behalf of useful measures; but 
one thing it will certainly never do, it will never check the 
great movement in behalf of equal rights for women. 
A. S. B.° 


MRS. PANKHURST IN OFFICE 


Mrs. Pankhurst, in the second instalment of her very in- 
autobiography, which appears in Good HousekKeep- 
ing for February, tells of her experiences as a Guardian 
of the Poor in Manchester. She says: “Now began a new 
and, as I look back upon it, an absorbingly interesting stage 
of my career. * * When I came into office I found that the 
Poor Law in our district, Chorlton, was being very harshly ad- 
The old board had been made up of the kind of 
They were guardians, not 


teresting 


ministered. 
men who ure known as rate-savers, 
of the poor but of the rates (taxes), and, as I soon discovered, 
not very astute guardians even of money, 
Waste of Food Stopped 

“For instance, although the inmates were being very poorly 
fed, a frightful waste of food was apparent, Each inmate was 
given each day a certain weight of food, and bread formed 
so much of the ration that hardly any one consumed all of 
his portion. In the farm department, pigs were kept on pur- 
pose to consume this surplus of bread, and, as pigs do not 
thrive on a solid diet of stale bread, the animals fetched in 
the market a much lower price than properly fed farm pigs. 1 
suggested that instead of a solid weight of bread being given 
in one lump, the loaf be cut in slices and buttered with mar- 
garine, each person being aliowed all that he cared to eat. 
The rest of the board objected, saying that the inmates were 
very jealous of their rights and would suspect in such an in- 
nevation an attempt to deprive them of a part of their rations. 
This objection was easily overcome by the suggestion that we 
consult the inmates before we made the change. Of course, 
the poor people consented, and with the bread that we saved 
we made puddings with milk and currants, to be given to the 
old,people in the workhouse. 

Aged Poor Helped 

These old people I found sitting on backless forms, or 
benches. They had no privacy, no possessions, not even a 
locker. The o!d women were without pockets in their gowns, 
so that they were obliged to keep any poor little treasures 
they had in their bosoms. Soon after I took office we gave 
the old people comfortable Windsor chairs to sit in, and in a 
number of ways we managed to make their existence more 
endurable.” 


or 


Seven-Year-Old Girls Scrub Floors 
Mrs. Pankhurst found still worse conditions, if possible, 
among the children in the Manchester workhouse, She says: 
“The first time I went into the place I was horrified to 


See little girls seven and eight years old on their knees scrub- Poor Law Guardians are powerless. 


bing the cold stones of the long corridors. These little girls 
neck and short sleeved. At night they wore nothing at all, 
night-dresses being considered too good for paupers. The 
fact that bronchitis was epidemic among them most of the 
time had not suggested to the Guardians any change in the 
fashion of their clothes. There was a school for the children, ;t 
but the teaching was of the poorest order. They were for- 
lorn enough, those poor innocents, when I first met them. In 


five years’ ti ; : 
ve years’ time we had changed the face of the earth for them.| Law Guardian, but now I began to think about the vote tn 
women’s hands not only as a right, but as a desperate neces- 


We had bought land in the country and had built a cottage- 
System home for the children, and we had established for them] s 
a modern school with trained teachers. We had even secured | s 
for them a gymnasium and a swimming bath. I may say that 


I was i , . 
on the building committee of the board, the only woman| feel for human suffering more keenly than the average, not 


member, 
le 


Should Not Pauperize Children b 
“Whatever may be urged against the English poor-law 
System, I maintain that under it no stigma of pauperism need 
be applied to workhouse children. 


another victim. 
illegitimate children, and to make it impossible for any rich| StTike $25,000. 
scoundrel to escape future liability for his child because of 


the lump sum he has paid down, have always failed, because pledging at once to move the “second” hand. If you want'to do 
more than your means will allow, communicate with us and we 


If they are treated like| used by women who do not wish to refuse to pay their income 
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IMPORTANT 


A number of advertisements of the better class are being 
sent each week to The Woman's Journal with the statement 
that they will be tried in The Journal] for a limited period, and, |t 
if results warrant, the advertisements will be continued. 

We know that there are certain kinds of advertising which 
especially appeal to our readers, and we know that when such 
advertising is published the advertiser gets a very satisfactory 
response, In support of this statement, we take the case of the 
Johnson Educator Cracker. The advertiser reports that a very 
satisfactory amount of business comes to the company through 
the advertisement in The Woman’s Journal, The Maryland Sut- 
frage News stated in its columns that the literature it had had 
for sale was chiefly sold through the advertisement in The Wom- 
an’s Journal. 

We are sure that our readers patronize the advertisements 
in the long run, but sometimes they are slow in doing so. If, 
therefore, an advertisement is run for a trial period of one or 
two or three weeks, the response is sometimes not sufficient to 
satisfy the advertiser that he should continue the advertisement. 
Ic is, therefore, important to communicate with the advertiser 
promptly if you want to give the best business support to The 
Woman's Journal. 

Now that ail of the other departments are in good shape 
and running well, we have begun to concentrate on advertising. 
We want two full pages of paid advertising every week. 
now have about half a page. We want two pages. This means 
that we must get four times as much, This can be done, and we; 
intend to do it. To this end we ask all of our subscribers to do 
three things: 

1. Read our present advertisements, patronize our advertise- 
ers and write to them. 

2. Send us new subscribers and names of possible new sub- 
scribers. Send us lists of people who may be interested in our 
paper, and we will send them a sample copy and invite them to: 
subscribe. 

8. Send us names of advertisers whom you will patronize it 
their advertisements are run in the Woman’s Journal. 

The Woman’s Journal is a creditable suffrage news and 
propaganda paper. We intend to make it a power. The Woman's 
Journal is going to be needed more in the future than in the 
past. Help us make it equal to the opportunity before it. Please 
be sure to do the three things mentioned above, and keep doing 
them until you see two full pages of advertising in the Woman's 
Agnes E. Ryan. 








Journal. 


of the destitute what the upper classes have taken from them, 
a good education on a self-respecting basis, 

Women Seek Reform for Years 
“The trouble is, as I perceived after taking office, 
that the Poor Law cannot, under existing circumstances, do 
al! the work, even for the children, that it was intended to do. | 


soon 





the vote. 
since then, women guardians all over the country have striven 
in vain to have the law reformed in order to ameliorate con- 
ditions which it breaks the hearts of women to see, but which 
apparently affect men very little. 
Poor Mothers Harshly Treated 

“I have spoken of the little girls I found scrubbing the 
workhouse floors. There were others at the hateful labor 
who aroused my keenest pity. I found that there were preg- 
nant women in that workhouse scrubbing floors, doing the 
hardest kind of work, almost until their babies came into the | 
them were unmarried women, very, very 
These poor mothers -were allowed to stay 
Then 








world. Many of 
young, mere girls. 
in the hospital after confinement for a short two weeks. 
they had to make a choice of staying in the workhouse and 
earning their living by scrubbing and other work—in which 
case they were separated from their babies—or of taking their 
discharges. They could stay and be paupers, or they could 
leave—leave with a two-weeks’ old baby in their arms, with- 
out hope, without home, without money, without anywhere to 
go. What became of those girls, and what became of their 
hapless infants? 
Babies Killed with Impunity 

“That question was at the basis of the women Guardians 
demand for a reform of that part of the Poor Law dealing 
with the little children who are boarded out, not by the work- 
house, but by the parents, Under the law, if a man who ruins 
a girl pays down a lump sum of twenty pounds, less than a 
hundred dollars, the boarding-home is immune from _ inspec- 
tion. As long as a baby-farmer takes only one child at a time, 
the twenty pounds being paid, the inspectors appointed by the 
Of course the babies die 














he ones who really care about the thing are mere women. 
Ballot a “Desperate Necessity” 


“I thought I had been a suffragist before I became a Poor est 


ity. These poor, unprotected mothers and their babies, I am 
ure, were potent factors in my education as a militant.” 
The women who have resorted to militancy in England 


ss. Their method is a mistaken one, but we should always 
ear in mind their spirit and their motive. A. 8S. B. 


The Woman’s Journal is asked to suggest a form to be 














laupers, of course they will be paupers, and they will grow] tax, but who do want to accompany the payment with a pro on 


up paupers, permanent burdens on society; but if they are|test. The following would cover the ground: 


regarded merely as children under the guardianship of the 
State, they assume quite another character. 


lublie schools with which ngland is blest. 
of those schools, now exclusively used for the education of 
“Pper middle-class boys, were founded on legacies left to 
educate the poor—girls as well as boys, The English Poor | 1 
Law, properly administered, ought to give back to the children | 8€ 


Rich children are}|and that the whole community suffers injury because women 
not pauperized by being sent to one or another of the free| have no voice in the expenditure of the money they are obliged 
Yet a great many |to contribute, the undersigned pays her tax under protest. 


Believing that “taxation without representation is tyranny,” 





Mrs. Rosalie B. Avis of Missouri is getting a fine lot of 
-w subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal. This week she 
nt us ten with a money order to pay for them. 








$100,000 in four years? 
aking, and don’t you marvel that we have courage to begin it? 
Our courage means simply that we are ambitious for the cause. 
We see certain things that need to be done and we set out to do 
them, believing that the cause is worthy and that there is en- 
thusiasm and loyalty enough among the suffragists of this coun- 


try to accomplish wonders, 
| win not sit back and say “The thing’s impossible,” but you will 
We , consider how you can help. 


is, $25,000 a year. 
two groups of givers: First, one hundred men and women who 
will give $100 each, payable in sums of $25 per year for four 
years, or in a lump sum. 
who will give from $1 to $80, payable in sums of from 25 cents 
to $20 per year for four years, or in a lump sum, 


has started the 
clock strikes 12 times, and there are $200 between strikes. 


second clock strikes 10 
strikes. 
$25,000 between strikes! 


will tell you how to help most effectively. 


Mrs. 
country town there is very little one can do to advance the 
cause so dear to my heart, so I have taken this way to help, 
deing just a little in the educational work which is so neces- 
sary. 
inspiring weekly in the hands of as many as possible, espec- 
ially the doubting ones. 
‘Thank you for the wonderful enlightenment of the Journal so 
kindly sent me.’ 


Brunswick writes: 
here in 
Kansas, I 
a ‘good thing.’ 
here and I only wish that all members were subscribers,” 


45 
ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


Are you interested in our clocks, and in our plan to raise 
Do you think it a tremendous under- 








Do you believe this, too? Then you 


Now, do you want to help us raise $100,000 for The Woman’s 


| Journal as a reserve fund, to be used only in cases of great 
‘necessity and urgency? : 


The plan is to raise $100,000 in four years, or sooner; that 
We expect to raise the $100,000 by having 


Second, thousands of men and women 


Although $100,000 is a kuge sum to set out to raise, it 1s 


not an impossible task, especially when one analyzes the plan 





We shall have to have new laws; and it soon became apparent; outlined, and especially when one realizes the purpose for which 
io me that we can never hope to get them until women have, jt js raised. 
During the time I served on the board, and for years; ag fojlows: 


The plan is to raise the amount from groups giving 


100 persons each giving $100........... pseee $10,000 
100 s ” " ee Teer T 8,000 
100 ° “ a MN vaxisie dee esenws 6,000 
100 “ ” ” Bs Kevatacadane ke 4,000 
1,000 si “ - - reer er Te Tee 20,000 
3,000 " S - Web txatnietveatwes 30,000 
5,000 Os SOG. cesceverpesnsnn 22,000 
$100,000 


The “nest-egg of $413 above our $10,000 Lucy Stone fund 
“second” hand of the first little clock. The first 
The 





there are $2500 between 


times, and 
The third clock strikes only four times, and there are 


As the first clock strikes 12, or $2,500, the sum reached will 


with hideous promptness, often long before the twenty pounds| be recorded on the second closk and the second clock will then 


were clad, summer and winter, in thin cotton frocks, low in the| have been spent, and then the baby-farmers are free to solicit| trike one, or $2,500. 
Yet all attempts to reach and protect aly| the sum reached will be recorded on the third clock, which will 


When the second clock has struck round 
If you are interested, and if you want to help, please begin 


We shall have inter- 
ing announcements to make later. 
Agnes E, Ryan. 


In ordering four new subscriptions to the Woman's Journal 
Arthur W. Chaffee of Connecticut writes: “In a small 


I believe nothing better can be done than placing your 
One anti friend wrote me at Christmas, 


She sealed her message with a votes for wom- 


seal. That proves what can be done even in a small way 


if the heart is in the work and love of the cause makes sacrifice 


a joy.” 


In renewing her subscription, Mrs. Edna Cowgill of New 
“We are working hard for the referendum 
St. John in April. Although a voter myself from 
am anxious to help the women here in Canada to 
The Journal is a great help to our association 
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MRS. HEPBURN 


N ON THE UNION 





Praises Congressional Workers and Urges Admission as 
Auxiliary Member of National Association 


As the vote of the Executive Coun- 


cil will decide whether 


or not the policy in itself, however, it 


Whatever one may think of the 
would 


Congressional Union is to be admitted}seem obvious that this is no time to 


to auxiliary membership in the Na-jchange it, 


tional Association, I am sending the 
following letter 


When the amendment is 
part way through Congress, and it 


to promote discus-[has been the policy pursued during 


sion, believing that i? the matter is}the entire year. 


carefully considered the 
sional Union will be enthusiastically 


welcomed into the National Associa-[ point Miss Paul chairman of the Con 


tion. An editorial in the Journal for 
Jan. 24, and the news item on the 
first page of the same entitled ‘““Dem- 
ocrats Vote against Report” are strik 
ing evidences of the wisdom of the 
political policy advocated by Miss 
Paul and Miss Burns. 

The State Executive Board of the 
Connecticut Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has not yet formally considered 
this matter, so I am _ writing you 
simply as a member of the Executive 
Council and as an individual inter- 
ested in national work. 

When Mrs. McCormick, the new 
chairman of the Congressional Com- 
mittee, spoke before the Executive 
Board of the Connecticut Woman 
Suffrage Association, she announced 
to my surprise an entirely new elec- 


Congres- 


I had hoped that, even if the Na- 
tional Board was not willing to reap- 


gressional Committee for another 
year, they would leave the direct 
Congressional work in the hands of 
the Congressional Union 
their auxiliaries, and turn 
tention to the work in the campaign 
States if they had any extra money 
and energy to spend. There are a 
sreat many people who feel that the 
best way of working in this country 
is to get first one campaign State 
and then another, and I am sure that 
the Executive Board would’ be 
backed up in doing this. The appoint- 
ment of another Congressional Com- 
mittee by the National Board was a 
great shock to a number of the dele- 
gates, especially after Mrs. Catt’s 
motion had been passed by tke con- 
vention that the same committee be 


as one of 


“la short address; 


tion policy for the 
Committee of the National. This was 
a very great shock to me, as I could 
not see what good would come of hav- 
ing our Congressional Committee 
change its policy with our amend 
ment half way through Congress, 


tention of doing this it should cer- 
tainly have been brought up by them 
at the Convention. 
less moment were 
passed upon, but this matter, which 
involves the policy of the whole asso- 
ciation, was not even considered. The 
only mention of national election 
policy made at the convention was 
when Miss Alice Paul, as chairman 
of the Congressional Committee, gave 
her report. Miss Paul said that the 


against the Democrats in 
amendment was not passed; that is, 
to hold the party in power respon- 
sible, just as it is held responsible in 
regard to the tariff, currency and 
other matters of national importanee. 
As you remember, the 
showed great enthusiasm for Miss 
Paul and her work, rising when she 
came on to the stage and applauding 
for a long time after her speech. Dur- 
ing the entire convention there was 
no criticism of the policy as outlined 
by her, a policy which had been fol- 
jowed during the whole course of the 
amendment. 

I am convinced personally that the 
policy of the past year is the proper 
one for us to adopt. Mrs. McCor- 
mick’s idea of simply opposing the 
men who are anti-suffragists and who 
are bad besides, would make it prac- 
tically impossible for us to use the 
votes of the women in the voting 
States, because there all of the men 
are suffragists, and, as she says, it 
would not be proper to oppose a man 
who was a suffragist. So you see it 
would not be proper to oppose any- 
body in the Western States where 
women vote. 

In our national work the biggest 
handle that we have on the politicians 
is our women voters in the West, and 
if we can persuade them to _ vote 
against the party that has turned us 
down, we can really bring pressure 
to bear on the national political par- 
ties that will get us a plank in both 
platforms very, soon. 

If we go on simply opposing indi 
vidual men, it would be a perfectly 
possible thing for both the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties in Con- 
gress to make a bargain and say: 
“Now, when the suffrage bill comes 
up we will have three Republicans 
and three Democrats speak against 
it. Then the women will go out and 
try to defeat these three Republicans 
and these three Democrats, and 
neither party will be in any worse 
position than it was before, even if 
they succeed.” It lays us open to all 
sorts of ridiculous tricks on the part 
of the politi ians, and makes it practi- 
cally impossible for us to use the big 
women’s vote in the West. 


case the 


convention 


me as a member of the 
Council 
whether 
ting the Congressional 
auxiliary 
If the National Board had any in-for 
should approve very highly, 


{ do not think their 
Many matters Of}jn any 


brought up and partisan 
adopted in the past, 
oppose any party that refused to give 
wonen the vote, whether Democratic, 
Republican, 
Progressive. 


Congressional | continued for another year. 


This morning a letter has come to 
Executive 
from Dr, Shaw, asking}, 
I should approve of admit- 
Union as an 
member of the association 
not, and I have replied that I 
and that 
present policy 
way conflicts with the non- 
attitude of the National 
as they would 


Prohibition, Socialist or 


I cannot see, moreover, that the 


danger to the State Associations that 
policy of the committee was to work Dr. Shaw suggests might result_from| Medical College vem to Gwe Potedelynte. 
this policy would amount to anything, 


as it would be a policy that would 


apply only to the Congressmen elect 


ed in the different States, and not to 
any of the State or local officials. 
In regard to the suggestion that 
the Congressional Union would secure 
individual members in the States and 
would organize the States in Congres- 
sional Districts regardless of existing 
organizations, I cannot, myself, see 
any objection to this. Up to the pres- 
ent there is no organization of Con- 
gressional district leaders in the 
States, and if an organization work- 
ing directly for the Federal amend- 
ment were able to build up such a 
political organization, | think that it 
should and would be encouraged and 
helped by the State Associations. If 
any State Association was unwilling 
to help in building up such an organ- 
ization, certainly the work ought to 
be done any way, and the State As- 
sociation continue to do simply State 
work, 
The important thing from the point 
of view of the State Associations is 
for the National Association not to 
try tc duplicate the work of the Con- 
gressional Union and so have two 
groups organized in the State for the 
work on the federal amendment. This 
will indeed disrupt the State Asso- 
ciations, and I would suggest that the 
National admit the Congressioual 
Union as an auxiliary, and delegate to 
it its direct work on the federal 
amendment, thus assuring us of no 
rival committees working in our 
States. That would moreover leave 
the National Board free to spend 
what extra time and energy it has on 
helping the campaign by States in the 
West, and lead to good feeling and 
co-operation. 

Hoping that the great devotion and 
ability of Miss Paul and Miss Burns 


Council by admitting the Congres- 
sional Union as an auxiliary society, 


nate slips that they have made when 


overlooked, I am 
Yours faithfully, 
Katharine Houghton Hepburn. 
Hartford, Conn. 





DRAMATIC TEA IS 
BIRTHDAY HONOR 


New York State Association 
Plans Fete for Susan B. An- 
thony and Dr. Shaw 








The Dramatic Tea to be given on 
Feb. 16, at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York City, under the auspices of the 
New York Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, will be an event of unustal in- 
terest. It is their one Annual Fete, 
and given in honor of Susan B. An- 
thony and Dr, Anna H. Shaw, as a 
Birthcay Party. Dr. Shaw will give 
many noted theat- 
rical artists are to give short selec- 
tions; others equally well known will 
pour tea, while general dancing will 
be a feature of the afternoon. Among 


Bates, Jane Cowl, Constance Collier, 
Billie Burke, Grace George, Jane 
Peyton, and many others. 

The list of patrons is long and con- 
tains many names of men and women 
well known in the social and dramat- 
ic world. Among them are Daniel 
Frohman, Sir Johnston and Lady 
Forbes Robertson, William A. Brady, 
Harrison Grey Fiske, Montague Glass, 
Mrs. John Purroy Mitchel, Mrs. 
Charles Tiffany, Mrs. Joseph F. Daly, 
Mrs. Henry Villard, Mrs, A. Barton 
Hepburn, Mrs. Howard Mansfield and 
Mrs. Carroll Beckwith. 


The program is as follows: Suf- 
frage March to New York State 


Woman Suffrage Association, Zena S. 


from “La Cordette,” three-act drama 
of the French Revolution, characters, 
La Cordette, Pilar Morin; Comtesse 
de Chamairille, Pauline Maurice; Our 
Cause, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. 


CORNELL FACULTY 
TAKE DOWN BARS 





Women Bellevue Examination 
—Hospital Will Decide 





The faculty of the Cornell Medical 
College, one of the three largest med- 
ical colleges in New York City, and 
the only one admitting women grad- 
uates, has taken a step on which all 
fair-minded people will congratulate 
them. They have voted to allow 
women graduates in medicine to take 
the examination for hospital interne 
service of the Cornell Division of 
Bellevue Hospital. Today the medical 
schools do not pretend to turn out 
graduates prepared to practice medi- 
cine, a large part of the _ practical 
training being deliberately left to be 
obtained during a service as hospital 
interne. This training men receive 
in all of the large hospitals of New 
York City in the course of from one 
to five years’ service. Heretofore 
women have been excluded not only 
from hospitals associated with Cor- 
nell, but also from all the New York 
hospitals except three comparatively 
small ones. This in spite of the fact 
that women have proved their ability 
to be efficient members of the staff 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. At 
present any woman in the East aspir- 
ing to distinction in medicine is prac- 
tically forced to go abroad to get the 
training that an ordinary man finds 
ready at hand. 

New York has not made it certain 
that this condition is to be changed. 
The Cornell Medical College has done 
its duty and has done it-well in ad- 
mitting women to the examinations. 
But all it can do is to recommend 
successful candidates to the Board of 
Trustees of Bellevue for appointment 
as internes. What that board will do 
in the matter the next few weeks 
will tell. A New York physician 
writes, “We cannot believe that it will 


will be encouraged by the Executive|continue so prejudiced and unjust as 


to refuse to appoint those best quali- 
fied, whether men or women, to the 


and that the different little unfortu-|staff of our large city hospital. We 


watcli with interest their coming ap: 


working under high pressure will be) pointments.” 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s 
course of six lectures on “The Larger 
Feminism” will be given at the Hotel 








a 








Woman suffrage was debated before 


Miss Emmeline Pitt of Pittsburg, the| Astor, New York, on Wednesday morn- 


the Democratic Club of Philadelphia] suffrage side by Miss Estelle Russell] ings, beginning Feb. 18, not on Tues- 


last week. The anti side was repre- 





gented by Miss Minnie Bronson, and| Greeley of New York. 


of Philadelphia and Mrs. Helen Hoy day mornings, as 


nounced, 





Hawn; reading, Edith Wynne Matthi- 
son; Dance of Victory, Florence|®" 4sset. 
Fleming Noyes; Sketch, Laurette|°f the 
Tayler; Songs by a _ distinguished 
artist; Dance, Lydia Lopouca; Scene 


erroneously an- 
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THE CALL TO ) PUBLIC SERVICE 





Through a judicious exercise of 
her authority as Commissioner of 
Corrections, Miss Katherine Bement 
Davis recently headed off a plot for 
an uprising by the 1,170 convicts of 
Blackwell’s Island Penitentiary. 
Apropes of the action of Mayor 
Mitchel in calling a woman to his 
cabinet, The Survey remarks: “His 
wife is a believer in the cause of 
woman suffrage, and Mr. Mitchel has 
shown his own interest in the en- 
largement of woman's opportunities 
for service by his appointment of Dr. 
Davis.” 

Further enlargement of opportuni- 
ties in New York City followed when 
Robert Adamson, fire commissioner, 


their At-|tne artists are Frances Starr, Blanche|appointed three women, to serve as 


fire inspectors. He is quoted as say- 
ing: “Generally speaking, I have 
found that in any work involving the 
welfare and safety of the public, 
women are most zealous and ener- 
getic, and I have also found in my 
experience in the city’s service that 
in positions which women are, called 
upon to fill they display a very high 
grade of ability.” 

Likewise, it might be added that 
where women have the municipal 
ballot they are most zealous in vot- 
ing for measures “involving public 
welfare and safety.” 

Other appointments of women, as 
well as that of Dr. Davis, show that 
for high and responsible civic posi- 
tions, college training is regarded as 
Miss Emily G. Balch, head 
economics department at 
Wellesley College, has just been ap- 
pointed a member of the City Plan- 
ning Board of Boston. Miss Balch is 
a member of the Immigration Com- 
mission, and, as was said by retiring 
Mayor Fitzgerald, “has done distin- 
guished work for many years on the 
question of housing “and general wel- 
fare of immigrants.” 

Coincident with the call of Miss 
Balch to civic service is the appoint 
ment of Miss Neva Deardorf as chief 
of the division of vital statistics in 
Miss Deardorf is the 
first woman to serve as division chief 
in that city. She succeeds a man 
who has held the position for ten 
years. She will receive a salary of 
$1,750 a year. She took her A.B. 
degree from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1908, and her Ph.D, from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1911. 
Recently she has been a member of 
the staff of the Philadelphia Bureau 
of Municipal Research. 

President Brown of the Philadel- 
phia Municipal Court has appointed 
Miss Georgianna Hopkins and Miss 
Mary E. Clendenin special agents of 
the Domestic Relations Court. Miss 
Hopkins has rendered valuable ser- 
vice on the Court Aid Committee in 
helping women who had been arrest- 
ed to secure employment and to lead 
changed lives. She will receive $1,500 
a year, and Miss Clendenin $1,200. 
The latter has had considerable experi- 
ence as a social and settlement worker. 
Meanwhile, within the past month, 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, member of 
the National Commission of Indus- 
trial Relations, appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson, has been taking an ac- 
tive part in the commission’s investi- 
gation of the garment workers’ dis- 
pute with the manufacturers, ques- 


tioning every witness personally; 
Mrs. Jean B. de Greayer, of San 
Francisco, the first woman bond and 
warrant clerk, has been adjusting 
eases involving women and children; 
Miss Mary BD. Bell, special examiner 
appointed by the United States Dié- 
trict Court of Oregon, has been hold- 
ing hearings at Baltimore in a govern- 
ment suit against telephone and tele- 
graph companies; Madame Alice G. 
de la Ruelle, Inspector of Labor in 
France, has arrived in this country 
on an Official mission to study labor 
questions connected with vocational 
training and rural schools, and Miss 
Henrietta Hoegh has been appointed 
in Christiania, Norway, to be first sec- 
retary of the Norwegian Legation in 
Mexico, 

As I write, an announcement, ap- 
parently authentic, comes from 
Washington to the effect that the last 
stronghold of the Federal depart: 
ments that discriminated against 
women employees is to surrender 
within a few days. During the more 
than twenty years since it was or- 
ganized, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has refused to employ 
women. The explanation given is 
that the duties keretofore imposed 
were not suited to women. Men were 
required because they must travel, 
investigate and labor where women 
would not be available. Now, two 
women stenographers and typists are 
to be employed. 

And yet there are women who can 
easily recall when, as school girls, or 
even as young women, they heard 
vigorous discussions over the intro- 
duction of women into the Federal 
service by General Spinner, who set 
them to counting currency in the 
treasury department. It was a start- 
ling innovation, deplored by many, as 
tending to “unsex women.” General 
Spinner justified it as a war meas- 
ure; the young men had gone to the 
front, hence he called women into 
public service. The suffrage pioneers 
of blessed memory joyfully hailed 
the new departure as an added oppor- 
tunity to the pitifully few whereby 
women could earn their living and 
prove their ability. Now, we are 
told, women may find employment in 
all branches of the great system of 
Federal service. 

Less than a dozen years ago, the 
idea of policewoman was _ absurd, 
outre, impossible. But the sugges- 
tion grew, despite jokists, cartoon- 
ists and prudists, and finally the call 
to service was made to women. Po- 
licewomen have proved their value 
and calls come from city after city. 
The Chicago superintendent of po- 
lice wants fifteen more women offi- 
cers, “We need them,” he says. 
Williamsport, Pa., has just decided to 
add a woman to the “force.” The 
city council of Pittsburgh is con- 
sidering an ordinance backed by the 
clubwomen for tke appointment of 
four policewomen. A bill is pending 
in the Massachusetts Legislature to 
permit the appointment of women as 
special police officers, and it is re- 
ported that even Major Sylvester of 
Washington parade fame and shame 
urges that several women be added 
to his police force, 

“The world do meve” with amaz- 





ing rapidity. F. M. A, 








MRS. MCCORMICK 
TELLS HER VIEW 


Chairman of National’s Commit- 
tee Writes President She Will 
Oppose No Party 








Mrs. Medill McCormick, as chalr- 
man of the Congressional Committee 
of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, wrote to Presi- 
dent Wilson on Jan. 28: 

“Ia view of the fact that the Con- 
gressional Union for Woman Suffrage 
has publicly announced a policy con- 
templating an attack upon the Dem- 
ocratic party as a whole, and fearing 
lest this small group of suffragists, 
acting under un-American and mili- 
tant methods, prejudice our cause, 
will you permit us to make clear that 
our organization, the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, be- 
ing strictly non-partisan, emphatically 
condemns this policy? 

“We recognize that there are suf- 
fragists in all parties. We oppose Lo 





The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, in convention at Indianapolis, 
adopted on Jan. 29, a motion in favor 
of equal suffrage. 
Noland of Logansport presented the 
subject to the convention. 

— 

Mrs. Russell M, MacLennan has 
withdrawn from the Congressional 
Union, on account of its announced 
intention to oppose the Democratic 
party if the party did not pass the 
suffrage amendment through Con- 
gress. Fifteen other women took like 
action. A meeting was held to form 
a new organization in Washington in 
aid of the Congressional Committee 
of the N. A. W. S, A., and addresses 
were made by Mrs. Medill McCor- 
mick, Mrs. A ntoinette Funk, Mrs. 
MacLennan, Mrs. E,.H. Engle, Mrs. 
Edwin C. Read and Dr. 


Sarah 
Siewers. 








party as a whole because a portion 
of its members cannot be counted 
ameng our legislative supporters,” 
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Mrs. Anna Dunn \ 
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Of fine qual- 
ity, made 
from careful- 
ly selected 
high-grade 
cocoa beans, 
skilfully 
blended, pre- 
pared by a 
perfect me- 
n panen 8 C chanical pro- 
——{ cess, without 
the use of chemicals or dyes. It con- 
tains no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of great 
food value. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


She’s Elected 
Suffragctic 


Wins Public Favor 


“SUFFRAGETTE” ON EVERY CRACKER 


Latest Addition To 














EDUGATOR 


GRAGKERS 


Dainty and Sweet for 
Teas and Luncheons 


At Your Dealers in 10c Packages. 
Send 15¢ for full-size Package and our 
proposition to Suffrage Societies tc make 
money. 
Johnson Educator Food Co. 
24 Batterymarch St., Boston 








Although women have the right to 
vote for members of the School Board 
in Massachusetts, the Cambridge 
Board of Registrars recently held that 
they could not accept the names of 
women on primary nomination pa- 
pers. This action wil throw out the 
papers ef Prof. Henry W. Holmes of 
Harvard and Mr. Charles A. Rey- 
nolds. The question may be taken to 
the courts. 


SUFFRAGE AND GOVERNMENT 


By Mary Austin and Anne H Martin. 
FREE on Application to 
NATIONAL SU FFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
505 «Fifth Ave., New York; or to 
NEVADA EQUAL FRANCHISE 
SOCIETY 








The “Social Evil’’ 


is endangering the health of the men and women of to-day, and 
the children of the next generation. READ 


PANKHURST’S “PLAIN FACTS 
ABOUT A GREAT EVIL” 


ALL THE NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS REFUSED ADVERTISEMENTS FOR 
THIS BOOK BECAUSE IT TELLS THE PLAIN TRUTH ABOUT THE 


SEX QUESTION 


and enlightens as to the true reason why there is opposition to 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 


I ical Revi 
ae he Sacialogical ron of the Medical Review of Reviews 


Paper bound 50 Postpaid— Cloth bound $1.00. 
Special Discounts to Dealers and Clubs on Quantity Orders. 
Sevretaries of All Clubs ! Write for Our FREE Literature. 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK AND DEPARTMENT STORES 

















SIX DISCUSSION -LECTURES 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


ON 
THE LARGER FEMINISM 
WEDNESDAY MORNINGS at 10.45 - College Hall, Hotel Astor, New York City 


February 18. The Biological Base—Sex, Science and Sentiment. 
February 25. The Economic Relation 
March 4. “Love,” Love and Marriage 
March 11. The Home, Past, Present and Future 
March 18. Motherhood, Personal and Social: 
March 25. The Normal Woman and the Coming World 
Course tickets, $5.00. Single admission, $1.00. 
Apply WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, Manager, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


NOTE.—This course can be secured for other cities. Correspondence invited. 














153 N. Virginia St., Reno, Nevada. 


Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony 


By Ida Jlusted Harper. 

Three large volumes beautifully bound 
and illustrated. 

Price of last 100 sets reduced to $5.00, ex- 
pressage collect. No more will be printed. 
Address Mrs. Harper, Farragut Apart- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 











Suffragists Should Read 
WITTER BYNNER'S 


“TIGER” 


Its Sale is Barred in Boston 
Send 60 cts. for it to the publisher 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY, New York. 











MRS. NATALIE RUBIN 


324 BLUE HILL AVE., ROXBURY 
Millinery and Hairdressing 


Hats trimmed and remoieled; feathers 
curled and dyed; switches, psyches and 
transformations made to order; Combings 
utilized. Specialty: Gray hair dyed to 
natural color, positively without risk— 
done at home, if desired. Customers at- 
tended at their homes. 


A Perfect Figure 
and Perfect Health 


No more backache, 
nervousness and rheu- 
matism, if you wear 


DR. SCOTT’S 


Spinal Supporting Back| 
Magnetic Corsets 
While they give your figure | 
the newest style lines, the| 
“magnetism stimulates the| 
’ circulation and relieves all| 

nervous troubles. Compass/ 

Free to test power. 10 styles. 

| $1.00 to $5.00 (not sold in 
stores). 

Established % years. 


Be Our Agent=Big Profit For You 


Write us at once before you turn this page and 
we'll send our Catalog peci with a liberal 
Propesition to you. Our corsets and specialties 
are easy to sell because they are all that we 
Claim and well advertised. 40% profit to agents 
©n corset sales, 50% on other goods. Write now, 
Mention this paper, and we will send you, free, 


























all Electric Co., 


a sample cake of complexion soap. 


126 W. 34th St., New York 

















A gripping, enthralling play of American Conditions of Today 
PEACH BLOOM 
By 


NORTHROP MORSE 
A Powerful Drama in Four Acts 


eee So Sere 
It shows to Girls the Perils of Ignorance 
The awful Responsibility Parents Assume who 
Keep Silence 
And the Part Public Indifference Plays in Per- 
mitting Commercialized Vice 
eeTeobedesbrbsdeobededeobeoleseolodeseeledeeleboeeebo 


“A vivid and beautiful play. It is life-like . . The loving, cour- 


*ageous and really chivalrous character of Hildegarde is finely brought 


out and the folly and selfishness of the conventional ‘conspiracy of 
silence’ about the social evil are made clear. Above all, the play has 
achieved power without coarseness. The objectionable features that 
may so easily characterize a drama on this difficult topic are absent 
here. It awakens thought, pity and indignation, but it could not 
arouse bad impulses in any normal reader.’’—Alice Stone Blackwell, in 
The Woman’s Journal. 

“IT think the friends of clean living owe you a debt of gratitude 
for it—and women in particular.’—Alice Stone Blackwell in a personal 
letter to author. 

“Without doubt the best thing of its kind that we have seen here 

. Your play combines an accurate picture of conditions with intense 
dramatic interest, and yet does not in any way go into melodrama.’— 
Marion E. Dodd, Former Editor of Vigilance. 

“This play, ‘Peach Bloom,’ has an exaltation of purity about it . 
is as strong a play, as effective, and as unobjectionably purposeful as 
could be written on the subject."—William T. Price, Editor of The 
American Playwright. 

“Written in terms delicately plain and its plan calls for vividly 
realistic scenes."—New York World. 

“Some remarkably good work init . . . The play has a tremendous 
grip.’—Professor John F. Genung, Amherst College. 

I wish every woman and girl in the United States could read it.”— 
Agnes E. Ryan. 





THE SOCIOLOGICAL FUND, 
MEDICAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
206 Broadway, New York City 


Cloth bound edition, 185 pp., sent postpaid for $1, or through your 
dealer. Special rates on orders of 12 or over. 

















WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PRACTICE: 


tion by Carrie Chapman Catt 





Suffrage Data Up to Date 


New editions fully revised to contain all the latest gains, facts and figures. 
BOOKLETS, ENVELOPE SIZE, WITH STIFF COVERS IN COLORS: 


Objections Answered, by Alice Stone Blackwell ...... 3 30 2.00 
POMBMOEE co cccvecccvccccccescenceccveeseseteseocsoece 04 35 express 

Do You Know? By Carrie Chapman Catt ..:....--.+-+- 03 30 2.00 
PE ncn ks piddbinpenedness cee secennegsene scenes 04 5) cuprese 

Where Women Vote, by Frances Manle Bjorkman...... 0 50 3.00 


PE. cccunceccccdescnetesspoceoocesasaqeneeeseces OT 58 express 
A Brief History of Woman Suffrage in the United 
States, by Ila Husted Harper .... 


POSCMAld § .ncccccccccccsccccccccccccccccescceseceseces OT 58 express 


By Chrystal MacMillan, Marie Stritt and Maria Verone with an introduc- 


An extensive and accurate survey of the extent and resnuits of woman 
suffrage all over the world. Invaluable to students trsining ‘or active 
suffrage work as organizers or speakers. Price, $.40, Postpaid, $.45. 

THE LITTLE BLUE CLOTH-BOUND BOOK: 
Woman Suffrage—History, Arguments, Results ...... 25 2.™) os 
POStpald .nccccccccccccccscccccncvccessesevescccesece .30 express — 
WHOLLY NEW! 
Mae and Woman Made Laws in Equal Suffrage States, 
by Elinor Byrns and Helen A. Ranlett ......+eeeeeeeee 03 30 20 
MPYTTTTTT TTT TTT TTT 04 3 express 


Send two cent stamp for revised catalog, play list and bulletin “What 
to Read on Suffrage.” 


Postpaid ...cccccccerccccecvecs 





Per Per Per 
Copy. Dos. 100. 


PPPTTTTTITTTT iT TT itt 05 50 3.00 

















A good opportunity for a lady to secure 
whole or part interest in a well-established 
business manufacturing silk and satin 
hand-painted novelties and toilet articles 
for ladies and infants; also hand-painte1 
ecards for various holidays and party fa- 
vors. Address A. X. Y. 823, 200 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City. 


National American Woman Suffrage Ass’n. 
__ 505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORB. | 





To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7he Weman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimgs Company, 
122 Pearl St., Boston, 








Woman’s Suffrage Songs 
By PAULINE RUSSELL BROWNE 
New, Beautiful and “Up to the Minute.” 


For Entertainments, Meetings, Etc. Price, 
25e. Address 


WOMAN’S FRANCHISE LEAGUE 


$16 Oddfellow Bldg., care Suffrage Song 
Dept., Indianapolis, Indiana. 





WHY WOMEN OUGHT TO 
DESIRE THE BALLOT 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 

Sent gratis (no charge whatever) 


Address, Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 
91 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 





win Warren Guyol 


vice in California. 


lovers. 


100, $2.17. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 


Blackwell 


Order 





























MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR YOUR CITY 
PROPAGANDA FOR THE CAUSE 


ORICINAL MONOLOCUES 
HER POINT OF VIEW 


securing VIDA SUTTON’S 





“Her Poiat of View” throws a flashlight on the 
entire feminist movement. Paris Daily Herald, 

Woman's cause could net be pleaded in a more ar 
tistic, refined and convincing way. Adele Schreiber, 
Editor “Mother,” Berlin. 

You touch every side of life, and your mastery of 
dialect is admirable. 8S. M. Mareus, Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of Munich. 

The different types of women and their experi 
ences seemed to live and breathe before us. Mrs. 
Frank Mason, Woman’s Lyceum Club, Paris. 

ler logic is always convincing Jeanne Robert 


Foster, “Review of Reviews.” 


Exclusive Direction, W. B. FEAKINS, 19 W. 44th St., New York City 





Education. 








SCHOOL JANITORS, MOTHERS a HEALTH 


By Helen C. Putnam, A.B., M.D. 


A billion dollars worth of property and all our children we put in the care 
of janitors wholly untrained in sanitary methods. 
and sometimes exceed the salaries of elementary teachers. 

“The book should be furnished to every school janitor.”"—Journel of 


“Should be in the library of every school board and superintendent.”— 
School Board Journal. 
American Academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. 


Their salaries often equal 


$1 Postpaid. 





NEW LITERATURE 
A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed- 


“No Longer Blind,” the frontisplece, shows Justice removing the 
bandage from her eyes. The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
yellow. Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri- 
ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist. 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign against 


Price, 1c each, postage extra; per 100, 75c, postpaid. 


SUFFRAGE POSTER-Size 12 x 19 inches 

illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3. Valuable infor- 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. Especially suitable for suf- 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
bulletin boards. Invaluable for debaters. 

Price, postpaid, 10 cts. Special rates for large quantities, 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parte as fel- 
lows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, twe 


Price, postpaid, bc each. 50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP —Size 6 x 634 inches 


Important and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns. 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


inie is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a siave. It te 
reprinted from The Woman's Journal in response to hundreds of requesta 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts, Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 
Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the thing te 


Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 100,75 cents. Postpaid, 85 cents, 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has beon ever- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 

Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.00. Postpaid, per 100, $1.08. 


rom Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assm., scston, mass. 


Price, 25c each. 


It is just 


585 Beyisten St. 











zation. 


desired. 





AGENTS WANTED 


We want to communicate with an energetic 
agent in every city and town in this country to 
solicit subscriptions to The Woman's Journal. 

We can quote advantageous terms. 

This is an opportunity for something more 
than a canvasser’s connection: it offers per- 


manent lucrative work as part of our organi- 


Send with your reply references from suf- 
fragists in your vicinity. 
Correspondents in small towns particularly 


Address Circulation Department, 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


585 Boylston Street, Boston 
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VERSUS THE COW 





Subject of Debate: “Resolved, That for a 


Man on a Backwoods Farm a Cow is 
of Greater Value Than a Woman.” 





NDER date of Jan. 31, the Rural New Yorker, the largest and 
most influential farm paper in the Kast, having a circulation of 
about 120,000, published the following article under “Hope Farm 
Notes.” While the greater part of the first paragraph has little 
bearing on the “kernel” of the article, we give the whole quotation in order 

that our readers may have the proper setting before they consider the sub- 

ject for debate.’ The article reads: 

This cold weather makes life a trouble to many farm women, Sone ol 
them are naturally delicate and cold, and others have been overworked 
with trying to perform all their duties without conveniences, Our folks 
know what this means, for there were several years when all water was 
pumped from a well and brought to the kitchen stove. Then we piped il 
to the kitchen, and finally arranged for a regular water system. Then 
there are cold and windy houses, inconvenient kitchens, and what is often 
worse, a lack of appreciation of what the mother tries to do. For “mother” 
is expected to be the hub of the household wheel, no matter how tired or 
sick she may be. It comes hard for her in such weather as we are how 
having. Great things for the benefit of the farm are being suggested. 
Many of them will be carried out and put in force. What about the farm- 
er’s women folks? Many years ago in a pioneer town out West thera was 
a debate in the school house—on this remarkable subject: 

“Resolved, That for a man on a backwoods farm a cow is of greater 
Value than a woman.” 

The debate ran along about even until the affirmative speaker made 
this remarkable argument. He claimed that “value’’ meant money and 
nothing else, and that, if the crops failed and the man could not pay in- 
terest, he could sell the cow, while the woman would be an additional ex- 
pense. This won the debate for the cow! The judge made his decision 
almost as follows: 

“My sympathy is with the wimmin, but the money goes on the cow, 


for, as we all know, sympathy don’t pay any mortgages or buy groceries.” 


A woman with her face shining with righteous indignation jumped up 
in the audience and told how she had with her own hands supported a 
lazy husband and fed a cow and five children, but the judge decided that 
her argument did not count, as she was not one of the selected debaters! 
Now I have had farmers tell me that the farm papers do not give them 
anything to think about. I suggest that there is some food for thought in 


that old debate, and the way the judge shut off the most effective speaker. 


The Rural New Yorker has recently opened its columns to votes for 
women pro and con. In one of the recent issues it reproduced a cartoon 
from the Woman’s Journal, giving credit and referring to the national suf- 
frage paper in complimentary terms. The editor of the Rural New Yorker 
believes that his readers are not interested in votes for women to any 


extent, but he is ready to revise his opinion if his readers give him reason. 


At any rate, he inclines to the thought that if they are not now greatly in- 


terested, it is because they have read and heard very little on the merits 


of the question. 


as news of the movement gives very little from which t6 judge the principle 


of equal suffrage. 


The service the Rural New Yorker renders the cause by publishing 
the subject of this early debate is great. We must furnish good material 
to this influential paper, so that votes for women may be presented regu- 


larly in such a manner as to appeal powerfully to the rural population, both 


men and women. 


Life on the farm is full of hardship and hard work. Everything seems 
to combine to make it hard to get a living from the soil. The farmers are 
in a never-ending struggle with fiature and the elements, and those who 
succeed must be practical indeed. It is therefore perhaps not “outlawed’ 
to compare the value of a cow with that of a woman, and while few farm- 
ers would consider the matter in this bold, blunt manner, and while most 
of them know the inestimable value of a woman on the farm, it is fruit- 
ful to publish an article like ‘this in order to start the women thinking. 
The farm women know, better than anyone else, just how they are being 
treated in 1914. They know whether the comfort and convenience and 


health and longevity of the farm woman are being considered before or 


after the well-being of the farm animals. 


attention is being given to machinery and appliances to make their work 


easier and more fruitful as is being given to improvements to make the 


farmers’ work easier and more fruitful. 
than ever before in history. They are thinking more. 


education. The message of votes for women is reaching them, and even 
in the midst of their busy lives they are beginning to discuss the subject. 


They are beginning to want to know the arguments for and against, Let 


them have knowledge of the merits and demerits of the question, and 


He knows that what is published in the ordinary press 


They know whether as much 


The farmers’ wives read more 
They have better 


ous examination papers. Here are a; The law of gravity is twenty miles 
few: {an hour in California. 
An infidel is the father of a male; The nebular hypothesis is a bright 
son, light sometimes seen in the northern 
Ohio was foundered by Columbus] sky. . 
t 


and Cincinnatus. 


Pp 
Southern California Abnormal School, 
furnishes some curious examples of | of Siamese twins who made Rome 
student thought as gleaned from vari-! howl. 


The diet of Worms was the Finnish | because every man bought his own 
Parliament. 

Monarchy is that state in which a 
man has but one wife. 

Tobacco was introduced into Eng-| brutes. 
land by Henry Clay. The 








Ope 











Courtesy the Saturday Evening Post. Cut loaned by The Woman Voter. 


MRS. ANTI-SUFFRAGE AS A LIFE-SAVER, 


Joan of Arc was the wife of Noah. 


. . . \ 
rof. Watts Maton Hughes, of sand 
Romulus and Remus were a couple|a 


a 


The Treaty of Ghent was so called 
drink, 
Julius Cesar had a cadaverous ap-| f 


petite, and before he died he ate two 


Government of the 
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ILLINOIS WOMEN 7 


Over 5,000 New Voters Turn Out | Hearing on Amendment Expect- 


At the first election in Quincy, IIL, 
under the new suffrage law, 5,561 
women voted last week. The total 
vote was 12,628. 


mission form of government was de | John W. 


was held at Springfield, Ill. It was] Willis, 
the first under the initiative provi- 
sion of the commission form of gov- 
ernment. 


w 
enter the commercial field for light-| tive audience in 
ing in competition with the Spring-| auditorium. 

field Utilities 
by a vote of 5,908 to 5,240. Of this| Wells, Los Angeles’ first policewoman, 
vote the women contributed 2,085. ° 


the combination of plants. 
position then circulated petitions for|the educational campaign planned by 


an election to initiate the ordinance.|the League for the coming winter. 


SUFFRAGE UP TO 


KEEP UP RECORD VIRGINIA HOUSE 








ed Soon—Chief Justice Clark 


at uincy and Poll Al t 
Pou, mos | and Mrs. Wells Speak 


Half of Vote 





The constitutional amendment 


asked by the Equal Suffrage League of 
Virginia is now before the Virginia 
House, with the following patrons: 
The proposed com-| tio) Hill Montague, Richmond; Hon. 
Chalkley, Big Stone Gap, 
Wise County; Hon. A. T. Lincoln, 
Smyth County; Hon. R. H. 
Roanoke, Roanoke County. 
The hearing will probably take place 


ated, 9,824 to 2,806. 


On the same day another election | Marion, 


next week. 

It brought out the largest Chief Justice Walter Clark of the 
omen’s vote on record in the city,|Supreme Court of North Carolina 
he proposition submitted was|made an eloquent address in Rich- 
hether the city should combine its} mond, Jan. 30, on “Equal Suffrage,” to 


ater works and lighting plants and|@ large, enthusiastic and representa- 
the Jefferson Hotel 


Company. It carried| On Feb. 5, Mrs. Alice Stebbins 
will speak of the work of policewom- 
The city commission had voted 3 to| en, under the auspices of the Equal 


against an ordinance providing for| Suffrage League of Richmond. 
The op- These are the first two addresses of 














they will be counted on the side of justice and equality and right, which 
is also the side of expediency and practical good. We wish the message of 
The Woman’s Journal and all its good news for women could reach all the 
readers of the Rural New Yorker each week, for we know how important 
is the country vote when the question of giving women the ballot is pre- 
sented to the voters. Time after time, as in California, the country vote 
has saved the day for the suffrage amendment when the city vote, with the 
saloon, the factory and mill interests, the vice-den interests, the graft in- 


fluence would have killed it. 


When fair-minded men and women know the full meaning of equal suf- 
frage, they always give it their support. The farmers and their wives will 
prove no exception to the rule. We need never fear the country vote if we 
let the farmers and their wives, their sons and daughters, know the mean- 
‘ing of our slogan, votes for women, and nothing will let them know its mean- 
ing sooner, nothing will convert them and win them more completely than 


debates—especially on such subjects as woman versus the cow. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


States is in the hands of the Publicans 


nd sinners. 

Gastronomy is the study of stars 
nd heavenly lights. 

The Nihilists are the people of the 


Nile country. 


Alexander was called the great be- 
ause he was elected mayor two 
imes. 


Sodom and Gomorrah were the He- 


brew children who were burned in the 


lery furnace. 
Quinine is made from the bark of a 


tree, while canine refers to the bark 
United | of a dog.—Los Angeles Times. 


SOLONS LAUGH 


Legislators Do Not Take Suffrage 
Seriously, But Young Genera- 
tion Sends Thanks 








“A ripple of laughter ran over the 
House yesterday moruing when a Dill 
providing for suffrage for women in 
South Carolina was read by its title 
for the first time,” says the Columbia 
(S. C.) State. “The votes for women 
measure was introduced by Mr. MeMil- 
lan of Marion, one of the youngest 
members of the House. Mr. McMillan 
was also the author of a bill intro- 
duced yesterday which provides for 
the admission of women to the prac- 
tice of Jaw in South Carolina. Both 
of these feminist movement bills were 
referred to the judiciary committee.” 
Senator Carlisle, in the Upper 
House, had introduced two more limit- 
ed bills, to enable women to vote «t 
school elections, and to serve as 
trustees of schools or colleges, and as 
notaries public. As the Senate killed 
the limited bills, the full suffrage 
bill introduced by the young member 
from Marion probably has not much 
chance of passing this year; but some 
day it will be a tall- feather in his cap 
that he offered it. 

A club of little girls in Columbia, 
S. C., however, ranging in age from 
seven to twelve, sent of their own ar- 
cord a letter of thanks to Mr. MeMil- 
lan. The vice-president, Leila Elliott, 
twelve years old, is a relative of Miss 
Sarah Barnwell Elliott, president of 
the Tennessee E. S. A. 





Rabbi Stephen S. Wise is noted for 
his wit. At the legislative hearing on 
woman suffrage in New Jersey the 
other day he made a telling repartee 
to a remark of Rabbi Solomon Foster, 
who opposed equal suffrage on the 
ground that the mother of Moses had 
no vote. “Neither did his father,” 
said Dr. Wise. “If the mother of 
Moses and his father had both had 
votes and the rest of the Israelites 
had had them, too, the exodus from 
Egypt would have been unnecessary; 
because they could have remedied thé 





Agnes E. Ryan. 


conditions where they were,” 
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